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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Your President was absent from his desk for about four months during 
the early part of this year, and is grateful to Dr. Albright for having 
‘onducted the affairs of the Schools so expeditiously during his absence; 
he welcomes the opportunity to report here more fully upon matters of 
interest that have come under his observation before and after his return. 

The spring meeting of the Board of Trustees was held in New York 
City at the General Theological Seminary on May 16th. A summary of 
he Minutes of the meeting appears below. The Trustees were happy to 
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welcome to membership in the corporation at that occasion Fordham 
University, Shelton College, the Southeastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, the Evangelical School of Theology of Reading, Pennsylvania, and 
the Western Theological Seminary of Holland, Michigan. The participa- 
tion of these institutions in our enterprise is a privilege and a source of 
gratification to us all. We were gratified also to receive from the Bol- 
lingen Foundation and the American Philosophical Society grants total- 
ling $5,000 enabling us to undertake a preliminary exploration of the site 
of the tomb of Antiochus I of Commagene, on the Nimrud Dagh in 
eastern Turkey. The work there has already begun and is in charge of 
Miss Theresa Goell, formerly second in command to Professor Hetty 
Goldman at Tarsus, and is under the general supervision of a committee 
consisting of Professors Albright, Cameron, Goldman and the under- 
signed. 

Dr. and Mrs. Tushingham returned from the Near East in August 
after handing over the administration of the Jerusalem School to Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank Cross on July Ist for the summer. Dr. and Mrs. James 
Muilenburg arrived in Jerusalem in mid-September to assume the direc- 
torial responsibilities, leaving Dr. Cross free to devote himself to his 
duties as Annual Professor. Mr. Oleg Grabar of Princeton University is 
in attendance at the School as Fellow, as are a number of students. The 
work during the present vear will probably concentrate largely upon field 
trips and the study of Biblical topography and history, and upon the 
study of the new scroll fragments in the Palestine Archaeological Mu- 
seum. Professor Detweiler, in Rome on a Fulbright appointment, visited 
the School in September to help inaugurate the program of the new 
School vear, and an interesting year it promises to be, for the staff and 
the students alike. Professor Thorkild Jacobsen and Dr. Vaughn Craw- 
ford have left for Iraq. where they will serve as Annual Professor and 
Fellow, respectively, of the Baghdad School in the joint American School- 
Oriental Institute excavations at Nippur. Dr. Helene Kantor, as Fellow 
of the Jerusalem School, is to leave shortly for work in Israel under the 
supervision of the local Department of Antiquities. So there is much 
activity in all quarters and there should be much interesting news to 
communicate in the months ahead. 

Going back to the earlier part of the vear it can be said without exag- 
geration that the Jordan Valley was the scene of the most intense 
archaeological activity in the entire Near East this spring. It was good 
to have been able to be there by pre-arrangement and to see in person 
the operations and discoveries about which partial reports have been 
issued in Life and other illustrated magazines. In the northern part of 
the valley, on the very shore of the Sea of Galilee, a small expedition 
sent out by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago was 
conducting what its Field Director, Pierre Delougaz. called a “ shoe- 
string” excavation. The site was the northernmost of the two lobes of 
the tell forming the mound of Khirbet Kerak. In contrast to the southern 
lobe, the northern had never been touched and the hope was that here 
also materials of the Hellenistic and Roman periods might be found to 
help identify the site as Philoteria, if that were possible, and to provide 
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a stratified context for the pottery and artifacts of the region in the early 
centuries before and after the beginning of our era. Excavation was not 
permitted to continue to the levels in question because directly under 
the surface the excavators came upon a well-preserved parochial church, 
triapsidal in plan, belonging to the period of Justinian. Geometric 
mosaics covered preserved portions of the floor and that in the diako- 
nikon to the north of the northern aisle contained a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion with the date. The date formula seems to support the thesis that 
the Jordan formerly issued from the lake to the north and west of the 
tell instead of to the south and east as now, so that the village with its 
buildings formed the westernmost outpost of the area beyond Jordan. 

Just south of the Israeli border and in preparation for the work on the 
canals through which the waters from the Yarmuk Dam are eventually 
to irrigate the eastern side of the Ghor north of the Zerka, an archae- 
ological survey was going on under the direction of Mr. G. Lankester 
Harding and with Mm. Contenson and Malaart as members. Here, in 
supplement to Dr. Glueck’s earlier surface explorations, trenches were 
being dug in tells on the potential line of the canals to ascertain whether 
they merited attention in advance of the later activity. The most 
interesting among the finds discovered in this way was the existence of a 
stratum of Khirbet Kerak pottery, reportedly about one and one-half 
meters deep, at the site of the upper Shineh, above the Zerka. 

Farther south, at the site of the Hisham Palace (Khirbet Mefjer) west 
of the Jordan and just north of Jericho, Herr Grauer, the German mosaic 
expert, was supervising the restoration of the great body of floor mosaics 
in the court of the palace. Among the largest and best preserved of 
Palestinian mosaics, this floor was damaged in spots by the fall of heavy 
members of the superstructure when the building was destroyed in an 
earthquake only a score of years after its completion. The fallen mem- 
bers have been removed, the bed of the pavement is being brought back 
to its original level and the original tesserae are being used to complete 
the intricate geometric patterns where once the gaps yawned. 

Jericho, of course, was a beehive under Kathleen Ke ‘nyon’s direction, 
with our own Director at Jerusalem, Douglas Tushingham, as second in 
command and with members of the British and American Schools groups 
working closely together. A full report upon the work and its results will 
be available to readers of the BuLLETIN in the December issue. The 
major east-west cuts were developed further in the present year, bringing 
into full view the systems of defense from pre-pottery nec lithic through 
Early and Middle Bronze, but giving no more clues to the Late Bronze 
than had been found in the previous season. An important storage 
deposit of grain in large jars came to light on the eastern side of the tell 
near the Expedition House and many important discoveries were made 
in deep Middle Bronze tombs in the area northwest of the tell, at the 
borders of the Refugee Camp. Here wooden furniture, baskets and 
platters with well-pre ‘served chunks of meat were found in previously 
untouched tombs. The greatest discovery of all came after the close of 
the active field work, in the midst of clean- up operations. It consisted 
of a group of skulls moulded into heads with plaster and recalling the 
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plaster head of the Garstang excavations, now in the Jerusalem Museum. 
Pictures of these skulls have already appeared in the public press. 

Still farther south on a shelf east of the Dead Sea and just north of 
‘Ain Feshkhah the Dominicans were at work under Pere de Vaux’s 
supervision, excavating the site of Khirbet Qumran. Here the extensive 
headquarters building of the Essene Community to which we owe the 
Dead Sea Scrolls was being brought into view: an extensive group of 
rooms and passageways and a large basin or tank for ablutions. In the 
eroded gullies of this shelf were visible and accessible the caves from 
which had come the large supply of new manuscript fragments that was 
acquired by the Palestine Archaeological Museum during the course of 
the past year and is now being studied at the Museum under Mr. Hard- 
ing’s supervision. The excavation of the headquarters building gives a 
background for the whole scroll-cave phenomenon and provides the 
archaeological context to which they belong and by which much of the 
material can without further cavil be assigned to the first century of 
our era. 

So the Jordan Valley, scene of so many stirring historical events, is 
again making history and in so doing adding to our comprehension of 
the events of the past. Together with some of the students at the School, 
while work was still in progress at Jericho, your President made two 
small field trips. One took him to the area east of the Jordan and south 
of the lower Shtneh, to the site of the encampment of the Israelite host 
before it crossed the Jordan. Here just south of er-Rameh and of the tell 
that probably marks the site of Biblical Beth Haram some Roman 
masonry and columns lying in an irrigation channel flowing with water 
from the springs to the east seems to mark a part at least of the site of 
Roman Livias. Whether the remains have previously been noted, is not 
clear. The other trip took him across country from Geba toward 
Michmash, down into the gorge where occurred the encounter between 
Jonathan and the Philistines (I. Sam. 14), over the ridges northward to 
the upper course of the old track coming up over the hills from Jericho, 
where it meets the Wadi Sunesil, and then westward along the track to 
Ai and Bethel. The early part of the year was not favorable for travel, 
archaeological excavation or photography because of the cold and rainy 
spring. But it is always pleasant to be in Palestine and especially when 
there was, as this year, the opportunity to learn so much and see so much 
going on that bids fair to enrich the life and learning of so many. 


Cart H. Kraeuine, President. 





SPRING MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The spring meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York City beginning at 2:00 p.m. on May 16, 1953. Sub-Dean 
Simpson welcomed the group on behalf of the General Theological Seminary. 
Present of the Trustees were Messrs. Albright (First Vice- President), Brown, Bur- 
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rows, Dodge, Glueck, Kraeling (President), Pritchard, Rabinowitz and Sellers; of 
the Associate Trustees Messrs. Cameron and Muilenburg; of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee Messrs. Ingholt and Jeffery; by invitation Messrs. Detweiler (Jerusalem 
School Committee), Goetze (Baghdad School Committee), Knight (Provident Trust 
Company) and Mrs. Walton (Business Manager). Mrs. Walton was designated 
secretary pro-tem. 

The minutes of the meeting of December 28, 1952 were approved as recorded and 
distributed in mimeographed form. Mail Votes taken in the interim since the 
last meeting were ratified as follows: 


To admit to corporation membership the following institutions: Fordham 
University, Shelton College, Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
the Evangelical School of Theology of Reading, Pennsylvania, and Western 
Theological Seminary of Holland, Michigan. 

To appoint Mr. James A. Warren a Fellow at the Jerusalem School for the 
balance of the academic year 1952-53; to appoint Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr., 
Annual Professor at the Jerusalem School for the academic year 1953-54; 
to appoint Professor Robert J. Braidwood, Jr. to the newly formed Council 
for Old World Archaeology as the representative of the American Schools. 





The President reported on his recent visits to Jerusalem and Baghdad, especially 
upon the success of the field operations at Dhiban and Jericho, the iatter operation 
being conducted jointly with the British School of Archaeology, on his consultation 
with Dr. Naji al-Asil of the Department of Antiquities of Iraq about the projected 
joint operation of the Baghdad School and the Oriental Institute at Nippur, on 
the gap left in the Jerusalem staff by the resignation of Mr. Van Beek and its 
effect upon the Director’s ability to cope with archaeological and student needs 
there, and on the expenditure of moneys for the purchase of household and other 
equipment. It was voted in this connection to allocate $474.31 to cover these 
purchases, of which Mr. Rabinowitz offered to pay $144.00 personally. 

The President reported further on the affairs of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum and on the excellent work being done there with the help of a photographer 
and a preparator on the new manuscript material from the Dead Sea Caves and on 
the stucco fragments from Khirbet Mefjer. 

Professor Detweiler reported for the Jerusalem School Committee. The School 
program for the year 1953-54 was discussed and possibilities for the appointment 
of a resident manager were explored. Professor C. T. Fritsch was appointed Visiting 
Lecturer for six months during the coming academic year. 

Professor Goetze reported for the Baghdad School Committee and told of plans 
for the coming excavation at Nippur. Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford was appointed 
Fellow of the Baghdad School for 1953-54 and Rev. Roger T. O’Callaghan was 
designated Honorary Fellow in case he would receive a Fulbright appointment for 
Iraq [this has since been made]. 

Professor Albright reported on the receipt of a grant of $3,000 from the Bol- 
lingen Foundation for a preliminary exploration of the site of Nimrud Dagh in 
eastern Turkey, in consequence of a request submitted during the fall of 1952. In 
this connection the President was authorized to apply to the Turkish Government 
for permission to make a preliminary exploration and sounding at the site, to 
appoint a small committee to assist Miss Theresa Goell in the execution of the 
project, to invite Dr. Karl F. Doerner to be a member of the exploration party, 
while the Assistant Treasurer was authorized to accept moneys for the enterprise. 
{The American Philosophical Society subsequently made her a further grant of 
$2000 for this undertaking. | 

The Trustees expressed their thanks to the General Theological Seminary for 
the hospitality extended to them and adjourned at 5: 00 p.m, 


GLaDys R. WALTON, Secretary pro-tem. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN WESTERN PALESTINE 


NELSON GLUECK 


The archaeological explorations in the Negeb reported in this article 
were undertaken during October, 1952.1. They represent in part a con- 
tinuation on the west side of the Wadi el-Arabah and of the Jordan of 
the archaeological explorations in Transjordan conducted for years under 
the auspices of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
the Hebrew Union College, and the Smithsonian Museum. The work in 
Transjordan was published in numerous articles of the BULLETIN and in 
various volumes of the Annual? under the general title of Explorations 
in Eastern Palestine. The archaeological explorations in the Negeb and 
other parts of the west side of the Jordan which we are undertaking 
under the auspices of the Hebrew Union College and of the Louis M. 
Rabinowitz Foundation will be treated under the general title of Eaplora- 
tions in Western Palestine. There is a conscious relationship in these 
titles to Conder and Kitchener’s Survey of Eastern and Western 
Palestine. 

The intensity of settlement in the Negeb S of Beersheba is indicated 
by the fact that almost wherever one may chance to stop, there it is 
possible to find fragments of ancient pottery and other indications of 
advanced civilization. It is well known that there are numerous Chalco- 
lithic sites in the Beersheba region proper, particularly in or near the 
Wadi esh-Shellaleh W of Beersheba, in an area caehikinentaly midway 
between Beersheba and the Mediterranean coast, as there are also in 
the Gaza region.t While these Chalcolithic sites are all found in a com- 
paratively fertile area between Beersheba and Gaza, there is no reason 
to believe that at least some settlements of this early period will not be 
found in parts of the Negeb S and SE of Beersheba. 

About 35 km. SW of Beersheba, one comes to the W edge of the 
Great Crater, called Hathirah in Arabic and ham-Makhtésh hag-Gadol 
in Hebrew. It reminds one of the deep craters seen in enlarged photo- 
graphs of the moon. Oriented NE-SW, it measures approximately 10 


1 With President Glueck’s kind permission we are printing in this number extracts 
from a much longer report to be incorporated in his full publication. In the 
summer of 1953 he carried out a very successful second campaign in the Negeb; 
cf. the somewhat garbled Associated Press report of August 31st. 


2Cf. Annual XIV, XV, XVIII-XIX, XXV-XXVIII. 
Annual XXV-XXVIII, p. xix. 
‘Cf. Eann McDonald, Beth-Pelet I], Prehistoric Fara, pp. 1-14. In a letter dated 
Oct. 27, 1952, Immanuel Anati of the Israel Department of Antiquities, has 


furnished me with the following list of sites belonging to various stages of Chal 
colithic culture in or near the Wadi esh-Shellaleh. They are: es-Sawawin, coord. 
101-074: el-Khudari, coord. 101-075; ‘Ain el-Qamleh, coord. 101-076: Bir esh 


ShellAleh, coord. 101-077; 500 meters N of Bir est-ShellAleh, coord. 101-077: three 
stations on the W side of Wadi esh-Shellaleh, coord. 100-078; one station on the E 


side of the Wadi esh-Shelléleh, coord. 101-078; ‘Ain esh-Shellileh, coord. 101-078. 
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by 6 km. at its greatest dimensions. Its N tip is about 5 km. SW of 
Kurnub. Mining operations are being carried on now by the Israelis in 
the Great Crater in steadily increasing tempo and measure for the 
phosphates, silicate sand, and caledonite or ball clay there and in the 
environs as well as apparently elsewhere in the Negeb in seemingly 
limitless quantities. At the time of our visit on October 28, 1952, the 
engineer-in-charge had located some extensive iron-ore deposits in the 
Great Crater and had made some soundings in them. - 

At the very point where a cutting for iron ore had been made into 
the side of a slope in the center of the Great Crater, we found on the 
floor of the depression numerous ancient worked flints, belonging to the 
Middle Palaeolithic Mousterian period. Several days later, we found 





Fig. 1. Nabataean guardhouse at Qasr Wadi es-Siq 


in the Negeb, overlooking WaAdi ‘Arabah. 


similar flints at the modern mining camp of Mene‘iyeh, close to Khirbet 
Mene‘iveh, where some years ago we had discovered evidence of copper 
mining in King Solomon’s and later times.° 

There is approximately a 400 meter drop from the rim of the perimeter 
of the Great Crater to the floor of its depression, which, in places, is 
295 m. above sea level. The W rim of the Great Crater is circa 700 m. 
above sea level. The slight and very shallow Wadi Hathirah runs through 
most of the length of the floor of the Great Crater from SW to NE. At 
what may possibly have been the lowest point, a small seepage of water 
had been discovered at the time of our visit near the end of the dry 
season in the month of October. The likelihood seemed strong of dis- 
covering a permanent source of water in the center of this blazing wilder- 
ness. Bedouins still traverse the Great Crater from the direction Kurnub 
past ‘Abda to Sinai and return. 

In the midst of the wilderness of the Negeb, at a point some 40 km. 
S-SSW of Beersheba and 9 km. NNE of the Nabataean-to-Byzantine 
city of Eboda (‘Abda), is the modern, tiny Israeli settlement of Sedé 


> Cf. Annual XV, pp. 42-45; OSJ, pp. 77-80. 
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Boger. It does not, however, represent a completely new venture in the 
history of sedentary settlement in the seeming emptiness of the Negeb. 
In the region around it, in the periods extending from Nabataean through 
Byzantine times, energetic human beings cultivated the soil, stored 
water, raised flocks and built dwelling places. Terraces, cisterns, and 
dams were the hallmark of survival in the inclement Negeb. All of them 
are visible in the vicinity of Sedé Boqer, some of them coming from the 
Nabataean period and others belonging to the Byzantine age. 

One particular fact, strikingly emphasized by the establishment of a 
modern settlement such as Sedé Boger in the midst of what to the 
untrained eye appears to be uninhabited and uninhabitable desert, is 
that the climate of the Negeb is today the same as it was in antiquity. 
There have been no major climatic changes there or anywhere in the 
Near East, not to speak of other regions of the world, during at least 
the last five thousand years.® Despite definite minor cycles of climatic 
variations during this period, the general climate itself has remained 
constant. The inconstant factor has been mankind, with radical changes 
in places and periods of human settlement conditioned by human factors 
rather than by severe and lasting climatic changes. Wars rather than 
weather, and the decline of civilization rather than the decrease of rain- 
fall have caused the reduction or disappearance of human settlement in 
wide spaces of the world. 

Deserts have been created in historic times in regions which even as 
recently as Roman times served as rich sources of grain. Huge areas 
have been stripped of their fertility, and the process still continues, by 
the unchecked abuse of the soil or unhindered cutting down of trees, 
followed by erosion of the thin cover of the good earth which sustains 
life. The downfall of the Nabataean kingdom or the decay and destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire, with the removal of public order and security, 
were alone sufficient to cause the abandonment, not only of marginal 
but of fertile lands, giving them the appearance of uncultivable wastes. 
Large parts of the Negeb, for instance, will yield sustenance, however 
grudgingly, only to skillful and sustained effort. If that effort is weak- 
ened or abandoned for reasons subject to human control, not only the 
Negeb but most of Palestine and Transjordan will always assume the 
appearance for much of the year of a fierce barrenness incapable of 
producing food for human needs. Renewed intelligent and _ persistent 
efforts, however, even after the lapse of many centuries and with no 
change in climate, will induce the very same lands to yield their harvests 
in due season. 

A little less than 50 km. S-SSW of Beersheba is the very large and 
strikingly situated ruin of the Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine city 
of ‘Abda, called Eboda in the Roman and Byzantine periods. Its ruins 
climb the slopes and surmount the top of a high, isolated spur, 619 m. 
above sea-level, rising approximately 100 m. above the valley below its 
W and S sides. This valley, once intensively cultivated, and still showing 
numerous traces of ancient boundary and terrace walls, is formed by the 
confluence of Wadi Ramaliyeh and Wadi Murrah. 

Cf. The River Jordan, pp. 12.72; Annual XXV-XXVIII, pp. 64-65; 334-335. 
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Not only in ‘Abda, but in other Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine 
cities of the southern Negeb, which include also Kurnub (Mampsis), 
Esbeité, ‘Aujé el-Hafir (Nessana), Khalasah (Elusa), and Raheibah, 
the science of water conservation was developed to an amazing degree. 
The wise utilization of all available water supplies was a highly developed 
art in and on both sides of the Wadi el-‘Arabah from the Nabataean 
through the Byzantine period. So thoroughly and skillfully was water 
husbanded during these centuries that it was possible even in desert 
regions to raise flocks of sheep and goats, to practice agriculture, and 
to sustain urban settlement. 

Strategic, economic, and religious interests, the latter particularly 
prominent in the Byzantine period, underlay the establishment of 
important cities and their ancillary posts in the Negeb between roughly 
the first century B.C. and the early seventh century A.D. Agriculture 
and animal husbandry played a major rdle in helping the population to 
meet a considerable part of its food requirements. There was even inten- 
sive viticulture. Not only were the barest necessities, but many of the 
amenities of an advanced sedentary civilization provided for in the 
arid regions of the Negeb. 

The ruin-covered hill of ‘Abda, whose sides are pitted with cisterns 
and tomb openings, testifies thus to the energy and initiative of its 
inhabitants and to the character of their culture and economy. For 
the first time in many centuries, urban settlements are now again being 
planted in the broken plateau lands of the Negeb, succeeding those 
that once prospered there in Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine times. 

In the valley W of ‘Abda are the ruins of an elaborate Byzantine 
bath-house. It must have been used not only by citizens and soldiers 
of ‘Abda but also by members of the rich caravans that stopped at 
‘Abda enroute from the Wadi el‘Arabah to the Mediterranean coast. 
The water supply for this bath-house came from a very large cistern 
next to it, in which were caught quantities of water from the infrequent 
winter and spring rains. Indeed, the carefully channeled run-off waters 
of one single storm would often suffice to fill the largest reservoirs.’ 
And in the course of the centuries, from the Nabataean through the 
Byzantine period, many thousands of cisterns, reservoirs, and dams were 
constructed to catch the rain water and preserve for agriculture as 
much moisture as possible. 

Stone terraces and stone dams, and also earthen dams, played a most 
important role in water conservation especially during these periods. 
For many kilometers around the cities of the Negeb, it is possible to 
trace along the banks of wddis or ravines continuous stretches of walls, 
often kilometers in length, which held back the soil from being swept into 
the wddi-beds. Furthermore, broken lines of terraces were built step-wise 
up the slopes from the edges of the wddis. And even in the wddi or 
shallow stream beds themselves, deflector dams would be built which 
did not stretch all the way from one side of the wddi to the other. A 
whole series of such dams would be constructed along much of the 


7Cf. Annual XXV-XXVIII, pp. 3.4.19.29; OSJ, p. 35. 
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length of a wddi-bed, forming a pattern of irregular and overlapping 
steps. Each one of them exacted a toll of the freshet waters, with the 
result that most of the waters sank into the soil and were prevented from 
rushing down the wddi-bed in a soil-eroding frenzy. 

The hillside terraces also caught the water of the seasonal rains, pro- 
viding sub-surface moisture sufficient to nourish grasses and vines. Some 
massive stone dams, such as those at Kurnub (Mampsis) in the Negeb 
or in the Wadi Dhobai* in Transjordan were thrown all the way across 
the waddi-beds both to collect water and catch the soil which despite 





Fig. 2. Solomonic shaft of copper mine, with entrance near middle of 


conieai hill at Khirbet Amaneh in the Wadi ‘Arabah. 


terracing would be carried down stream by the winter or spring freshets. 
There is evidence at Kurnub, according to information given the writer 
by the late P.L.O. Guy, that silt deposited behind the walls of the 
series of dams there was removed on occasion. With the economic 
decline which set in after the Byzantine period, all such dams as those 
at Kurnub and in the Wadi Dhobai were at once silted up. 

The original construction of ‘Abda is to be attributed to the Naba- 
taeans.’ There may be a connection between the name of ‘Abda (Eboda) 
and that of the Nabataean royal name of Obodas. Nabataean inscrip- 
tions there refer to Obodas, one of them equating him with Zeus.'° The 


8Cf. Annual XXV-XXVIII, pp- 49-53. 

® Cf. Woolley and Lawrence, pp. 110.111.113; Jaussen, Savignae and Vincent, 
RBI, 1904, pp. 403-424; II, 1905, pp. 74-89; 235-244; Alt, dus der ‘Araba, II, ZDPV 
58, 1935, p. 38: Kirk, PEFQS 1938, p. 231. 

10 Cf, Zeev Vilnay, Madrikh Erets-Yisrael: Tel Aviv ... and the Negeb, ed. 2, 
1945, pp. 413.414: Woolley and Lawrence, pp. 111.113. 
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existence of a large and important Nabataean temple at ‘Abda seems to 
have been demonstrated.'! The strategic position of ‘Abda, dominating 
the roads which led from Jerusalem to Sinai and via the Wadi el-‘Arabah 
to Petra and Aila on the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, and dominating further the 
highly important trade-route which led from Petra across the Wadi 
el-‘Arabah to Ascalon and Gaza, helps explain how ‘Abda came into 
being and why it flourished from Nabataean through Byzantine times.'” 

A detailed description of ’Abda has been given by others, and need not 
be entered into here.'* The writer has been impressed by two things. 
The first is the intensity of settlement in the Negeb from Nabataean 
through Byzantine times. This is manifested not only in large towns 
such as ‘Abda and Kurnub, but also in numerous small police-posts and 
caravan stations or villages and above all in the host of cisterns, 
reservoirs, and dams, and in the countless terraces, which are to be 
found throughout the land. In many instances, these cisterns and dams 
are quite remote from the sites of actual settlement. The second thing 
is in particular the intense settlement of the Negeb especially in the Naba- 
taean period. It was concerned with far more than the exceedingly 
important trade-route from Petra across the Wadi el-‘Arabah to the 
Negeb and Coast. It reflected the high level of Nabataean civilization 
in general, and the dense population which compelled the utilization of 
marginal lands which might otherwise not have been employed. Such 
lands could, however, only have been used by people possessed of 
advanced skills and military strength who were integrated into a highly 
developed political economy. The Nabataeans thus occupied the Negeb 
wherever it was humanly possible to do so. The cultivation of marginal 
lands was followed to a lesser degree through the Byzantine period. 

About 3.5 km. SW-WSW of ‘Abda is a series of large cisterns on the 
terraced W side of the Wadi Ramaliyeh. Some of them still contained 
water at the time of our visit.‘* Clear stretches of channels hewn in the 
bed-rock on the sides of the hills could be seen, through which the rain 
water was led to the cisterns. The wad?-bed itself was covered with green 
shrubs nourished by sub-surface moisture. Both sides of this wddi and 
of smaller connecting wudydn were terraced as far as one could see 
between this point and ‘Abda. Numerous Nabataean sherds of all kinds 
were picked up around these large cisterns in the Wadi Ramaliyeh, 
including fine painted and rouletted wares. The intensiveness of occupa- 
tion of the Negeb by the Nabataeans or by people who used Nabataean 
pottery is shown by the fact that at even the most insignificant places 
such as these cisterns which were remote from settlements, there can 
be found examples of the most delicate painted and rouletted Nabataean 
pottery. 
Woolley and Lawrence, pp. 111.113. 
Woolley and Lawrence, pp. 113.115; Musil, Arabia Petraea, II, Edom, p. 
2: Alt, Aus der ‘Araba IT, ZDPV 58, 1935, p. 40; Glueck, Annual XV, pp. 18.19. 
4-119; XXV-XXVIII, pp. 14. 17. 49-52. 
18 Cf. Abel Géographie de la Palestine, I, p. 400: Jaussen, Savignae, Vincent, RB 
I, 1904, pp. 403-424; IT, 1905, pp. 74-89. 235-244; Woolley and Lawrence, pp. 28. 47- 
52. 89-147; Musil, Arabia Petraea, Edom II, pp. 103-151; Glueck, Annual XV, pp. 
18-19. 114-119; XXV-XXVIII, pp. 14. 47. 49-52. 

44 Oct. 15, 1952. 
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In the comparatively broad and shallow Wadi Nefakh at a point 
about 12 km. S-SSW of ‘Abda, we came across a number of large old oak 
trees, handsome in themselves, but all the more impressive because of the 
bleakness of their surroundings. One of the trees was so large that it 
took seven men with outstretched arms to encircle it. The gentle slopes 
leading up from the wddi level were terraced. The terrace walls were not 
and obviously did not have to be as high and wide as those along the 
steeper slopes of the Wadi Ramaliyeh. We passed other oak trees farther 
south in the Wadi Nefakh, as well as numerous green shrubs sustained 
by sub-surface moisture. 





Fig. 3. Entrance to Solomonic copper mine at 
Amaneh in the Wadi ‘Arabah. 


About 26 km. SE of ‘Abda, on a flat-topped rise overlooking the Wadi 
es-Siq,’° which represents the continuation of the Wadi er-Rumman, is 
a completely ruined site with some modern Arab graves on and 
near it. The remains of a large, apparently square central building 
could be made out, its rooms surrounding an inner court. This was 
again the kind of place where caravans could rest overnight or longer on 
the journey to or from the Wadi el-‘Arabah and the Negeb sites or routes. 
Large numbers of Nabataean sherds of all kinds were found, including 
fine plain, painted and rouletted wares, as well as fragments of sigillata 
pottery. There were numerous Byzantine sherds too. In the wddi-bed 
SE of this khirbeh there is a spring and a swamp. The Bedouins dig 
cisterns also in various places in the wddi-bed, finding water only a 
short distance below the surface. 





15 Cf, Fritz Frank, Aus der ‘Araba I, ZDPV 57, p. 273. 
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About 11.5 km. to the ESE and about 36.5 km. SE-ESE of ‘Abda, near 
the beginning of a small side wad? leading into the Wadi es-Siq, is a well 
preserved, covered cistern or reservoir.'® It was utilized by the inhabi- 
tants of the small ruined site of Qasr Wadi es-Siq '* situated above it at 
the point of the convergence of the Wadi el-Qereiq (which descends 
from the Qa‘at el-Qereiq) with the Wadi es-Siq. This roofed-over cistern 
or reservoir is the finest of its kind that we have seen outside of northern 
Transjordan in such originally Nabataean places as Umm el-Jemal or at 
other Nabataean sites in its vicinity.’* Its walls are still 5 to 7 courses 
high above ground, and are 80 cm. wide. The N wall is 4 meters high 
above ground. Some of the original plaster can still be seen, several 
layers thick. Three vaults of well cut limestone blocks support the stone- 
beam roof, which is still largely intact. A channel, constructed in part 
of separate blocks and partly hewn out of the rock, showing traces of 
an original plaster coating on its inner sides, conducted the seasonal rain 
water from the rim of the small wdd? into the cistern proper. It seems 
most probable that this cistern was constructed originally by the Naba- 
taeans. There must have been many more like it at one time in the 
Negeb. 

Among the ruins of the above-mentioned Qasr Wadi es-Siq is a 
small tower, approximately 8 meters square, with the outlines of a court- 
yard or another building extending beyond it on its E side (Fig. 1). 
A very short distance E of it, on top of a small ridge, are the ruins of 
another small building or tower. The above-mentioned, covered cistern 
is located about three-quarters of a kilometer S of these ruins. Numerous 
Nabataean and some Byzantine sherds were found in the area of these 
ruined buildings. This small complex of ruins represented another guard 
post along the travel route leading from the Moyet el-‘Awad in the Wadi 
el-‘Arabah westward to the top of the Negeb and to the Mediterranean 
coast. 

About 9 km. NW of Tell el-Kheleifeh (Ezion-geber), we visited an 
ancient copper mine, first discovered by Israeli soldiers, which we had 
not seen during our explorations of Wadi el-‘Arabah in 1934 (Fig. 2) .7° 
It represented a shaft mine dug into the side of a multicolored sandstone 
hill overlooking the beginnings of Wadi Amaneh.”° It reminded us of the 
ancient, tunneled copper mine, called Umm el-‘Amad or Umm el-‘Awa- 
mid,” which we had some years previously discovered in the hills directly 
above the E side of Wadi el-‘Arabah. It was not as large as the Umm 
el--Amad mine, which too was sunk into the side of a hill. There were ; 
no pillars supporting the roof of the Wadi Amaneh mine as in the case } 
of the Umm el-‘Amad mine, nor was its main shaft as wide (Fig. 3). f 

From some distance away, the whitish scar denoting the opening into 
the Wadi Amaneh mine could be made out in the side of the soft 


16 Cf, Fritz Frank, op. cit., p. 273, and Pl. 59A. 

17 Cf. Fritz Frank, op. cit., p. 273, and Pl. 59, Plan 29. 
18 Cf, Annual XXV-XXVIII, p. 7, Fig. 5. 

19 Cf. Annual XV, pp. 21-53. 90-92; OSJ, p. 88. 

2° October 19, 1952. 

21 Cf. Annual XV, pp. 90-92; OSJ, pp. 70-72. 
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Nubian sandstone hill. As the Wadi Amaneh miners dug out the nodules 
and heavier concentrations of ore, they drove a gallery straight into the 
side of the hill and then deflected it downward at a sharp angle before 
letting it straighten out for a short distance. It then turned sharply 
upward again, emerging at another opening in the same side of the hill. 
Various other places were visible on the hillsides in the vicinity of this 
mine, where mining operations had been carried on in ancient times. 
Some represented shallow excavations, and others were deeper, depend- 
ing apparently upon the richness of ore deposits that were encountered. 

Several hundred meters ESE of the main Wadi Amaneh mine and of 
the nearby openings and diggings, is a small ruin which we have called 
Khirbet Amaneh. On a small rise are the ruins of a circular stone struc- 
ture, about 3 meters in diameter, the nature and purpose of which is 
obscure unless it served as a small roasting or smelting furnace. It 
reminded us of the small circular ruined structure, originally built in 
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Fig. 4. Black masses ef asphalt on shore of Dead Sea. 


much the same fashion, which we had previously discovered at Khirbet 
Neqeib ‘Aseimer in the Wadi el-“Arabah. We thought at the time that 
it might have been a small smelting or roasting furnace,*? where the 
ores dug up were subjected to preliminary processes such as “* roasting,” 
with slag being discarded on the spot and the purer ores being trans- 
ported to Ezion-geber for further smelting and refining.** 

About 1.75 km. E-ESE of Khirbet Amaneh is a small natural hill, on 
which were found fragments of copper slag, pieces of cupriferous sand- 
stone with heavy concentrations of ore in them, and some clear [ron 
I sherds. This place, too, we believe is to be associated with the Wadi 
Amaneh mines. We think, furthermore, that the Iron I sherds found 
there are to be related to the main Iron Age periods of the working of 
the Wadi Amaneh mines, just as the Iron I-II sherds found at other 


22. Cf. Annual XV, pp. 30-31. 
Cf. Annual XV, pp. 23-35. 42-50; OSJ, pp. 59-81. 94-97. 
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copper mining sites in the Wadi el-‘Arabah and at Tell el-Kheleifeh 
(Ezion-geber) ** helped date their main periods of occupation. 

After revisiting the magnificent springs of ‘Ain Gedi and ‘Ain es-Sedeir 
overlooking the Dead Sea from the W, we explored the wad? immediately 
to the S. It is called Wadi er-Ruweijeh, whose sides level out some 
distance before it reaches the shores of the Dead Sea. It soon became 
apparent, as we ascended the wdd?, that a large portion of its slopes had 
been brought under cultivation in ancient times by energetic human 
beings, with the soil being held in place by careful and extensive 
















































terracing. 
Farther up the Wadi er-Ruweijeh, near its very beginnings, at a point 
| about 10 km. W-WNW of ‘Ain Gedi, we came across the magnificent 


springs and waterfall of ‘Ain er-Ruweijeh. They looked very much like 
the springs and waterfalls of ‘Ain Gedi and ‘Ain es-Sedeir. The water- 
fall of the upper spring of ‘Ain er-Ruweijeh plunges, after flowing a short 
distance, over a sheer drop of some 15 meters into a deep and fairly wide 
pool, which is about 10m. long and 5m. wide. Even late in October 
when we visited the pool, we were able to take a refreshing swim in its 
running waters, as we had in the main upper pool below ‘Ain es-Sedeir 
’ by ‘Ain Gedi. The waters of the upper spring and of the pool of ‘Ain 
er-Ruweijeh are then joined by those of another powerful spring of 
like name, and flow downward through the Wadi er-Ruweijeh. This 
stream of water nourishes a small jungle of trees and bushes and reeds 
on both sides of the lowest parts of the Wadi er-Ruweijeh for much of 
its distance. 

An excellent new road has been constructed along the W side of the 
southern part of the Dead Sea. It commences at the modern Israeli 
settlement of Sodom, located at the SW corner of the Dead Sea, below 
the rock salt hills of Jebel Usdum. The road continues N more or less 
constantly along the shore of the Dead Sea, and terminates at ‘Ain Gedi. 
As we traveled by car along this road on October 20, 1953, we beheld a 
most unexpected and unusual sight. Washed up against and on the shore 
of the Dead Sea were considerable quantities of large and small pieces 
of natural asphalt (Fig. 4). This find was made at a point just about 
midway between Sodom and ‘Ain Gedi. We might have missed it the 
day before, and the large and small chunks of asphalt might have been 
broken up and washed away the day after. This phenomenon has not 
been often reported during the past generation. Whence exactly the 
asphalt comes other than from the depths of the sea is unknown. Its 
occurrence, however, has Jong been noted and documented. Already in 
the time of Jesophus, who governed Galilee a little over a generation after 
the time of Jesus, the Dead Sea was known as the Asphalt Lake 


(Lacus Asphaltitis) .° 





*4Cf. Annual XV, pp. 25. 29.33. 42-44. 48; OSJ, pp. 91-92.99-104; The Smith- 
sonian Report for 1941, p. 455. 

== Cf. Josephus, De Bello Judaico IV: vii. 6; Genesis 14: 10; Isaiah 34: 9; Glueck, 
Che River Jordan, p. 240. 
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THE FIRST SEASON OF EXCAVATION AT DOTHAN 
JosEPH P. FREE 


The excavation of the site of Dothan (Tell Détha), 60 miles north of 
Jerusalem, was initiated in the spring of 1953 under the direction of the 
writer, with a staff of seven other Americans. Dothan is referred to 
twice in the Bible: in connection with Joseph’s search for his brothers 
(Genesis 37: 17 ff) and in connection with Elisha’s exposure of the secret 
movements of the army of Syria (II Kings 6: 192-18 ff) . 

In summary, this first season of excavating revealed 11 levels and 30 
feet (9 meters) of stratification at the edge of the crest of the tell, 
running from Iron I (1200-900 B.C.) and a little of Iron II (900 B. C.—) 
at the top, down through Late Bronze, Middle Bronze, Early Bronze, 
and some possible Chalcolithic at the bottom, followed by virgin clay. 

Work was begun on March 28 and continued through April and May, 
a total of nine weeks. We first opened an area 5 x 24 meters on the south 
slope of the tell, intending to excavate it to bedrock or virgin soil and 
then make it the nucleus of our dump area as we moved to one side or 
the other. The first meter and a half of depth in this area, subdivided 
into three smaller rectangles (5 x 7 meters each,’ labelled D-1, 2, 3), 
yielded an Iron Age pottery furnace at the top of the slope (D-1), the 
upper courses of a large city wall 5 metres down the slope (D-2), and a 
cache of six whole Middle Bronze jars and bowls at the base (D-3) only 
40 cm. below the surface. 

With such interesting results, we left this area as a key (D-1, 2,3), 
moved over to the east, and began a second 5 x 24 meter strip, separated 

1 Dothan is also mentioned in Judith 3:9, 4:6, and 7:3, and in the Onomasticon of 
Eusebius, 76, 13. Maspero identified it with place No. 9 in the list of Thutmose 
III. It was recognized as this site by Van de Velde in 1851 (Cf. Abel, Géographie, 
Vol. 2, p. 308), and has been known as Dothan down through the years. 

The writer first saw Dothan 20 years ago as a college student, and each succes- 
sive journey to Palestine has given added impetus to planning a long-range project 
for excavating the site. While working with the American School in Jerusalem in 
1951 and 1952, we also laid plans for our Dothan expedition. 

From the Jerusalem-Nablus-Jenin road, Dothan has the appearance of an ideal 
tell, with a fairly flat top and steeply sloping sides. The top covers 10 acres (40 
dunams) and the slopes include several more acres. This magnificent tell has 
until now never been excavated, though it has fired the imagination of many 
archaeologists. The late Clarence Fisher had. hoped to excavate Dothan. When 


Pére Vincent learned of our plans to excavate it, he exclaimed, “ Ah, for 50 years 
I have wanted to excavate Dothan.” 
Mr. Najib Khoury of Bethlehem and his brother, lawyer Afif Khoury of Nablus, 


were most helpful in dealing with the owners of the land, who have never had the 
slightest interest in selling or leasing it for archaeological or any other purposes. 

* We left a one-meter catwalk between each 5x7 meter area, which also served 
as a vertical face. An American supervisor and 11 Palestinian workmen operated 
in each of these sub-areas. The short haul to the dump, about 30 feet, made it 
possible for the 33 workmen to move a large volume of. earth. 
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from the first by a two meter catwalk which also provided a vertical 
face. This second area (D-4, 5,6) also yielded such significant material 
that we left it after going down an average of two meters, and opened up 





Fig. 1. Middle Bronze child burial; finger points to small jar at mouth. 


the third 5 x 24 meter area (D-7, 8,9), where we set ourselves to going 
down to virgin soil or bed-rock, to get a complete stratification. 

At the base of the slope (D-9), we struck bed-rock between 3 and 4 
meters, but in the section at the top of the slope, sub-area D-7, which 
later proved to be just inside the great city wall, digging continued 
through 11 levels and 30 feet of stratification to virgin clay. A one meter 
test trench was continued another 2.30 meters down through the clay to 
make certain that there was no further evidence of civilization below the 
30 feet of clear stratification. 
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In the deep sounding mentioned above (D-7), the first two levels, 
totaling some two meters, proved to be Iron I (1200-900 B.C.) * and 
Late Bronze. The next meter and a half, levels 3 and 4, yielded Middle 
Bronze pottery, followed by seven levels bearing Early Bronze sherds. 
The last two levels (10 and 11), while yielding multitudes of hole-mouth 
jar sherds, flat bases, grain slip, and other pottery characteristic of Early 
Bronze, also contained some possible Chalcolithic sherds, including cornet 
bases and early cord-eye handles. 

In this report only a few of the finds can be summarized. In the deep 
sounding at the crest of the tell (D-7), in the fourth level from the top 
(Middle Bronze), the upper part of a skull appeared. It was almost as 
fragile as charred matevial and tended to curl in the sun when exposed, 
but with great care and a liberal use of shellac (no polyvinol being 
available), Mirs. Free and Mr. Kelsey were able to uncover and preserve 
the whole skeleton, which proved to be that of a child, apparently a year 
and a half or two years old at the time of burial nearly 4000 years ago. 
At the child’s mouth was a small Middle Bronze jar, at the right hand 
a juglet of the Yehudiyeh type, at the feet a double-handled Middle 
Bronze jug, and fragments of a fourth near one shoulder (Fig. 1). The 
whole burial was direct!y beneath the large squared stones of a wall, and 
not in the corner of a 100m, es found in some other recent archaeological 
excavations. It suggests the idea of a “ foundation sacrifice,” reported in 
earlier Palestinian excavations (though denied by some recent writers) . 
We removed the skeleton intact on an eight-inch slab of earth, mounted 
it in a box, and it rode over 7,000 miles on the back seat of our car, over 
land and sea, to Wheaton, Illinois. 

In a sub-area supervised by Mrs. Free (D-8), the great city wall, 
which had appeared in the two previous 5 meter strips (D-2 and D-5), 
continued lateraily along the upper slope of the mound. Further excava- 
tion downward in D-8 revealed that this great wall (Wall 1) dated to 
the Early Bronze Age, and still stood to a height of 16 feet (5 meters) 
(Fig..2). The exterior is vertically dressed and the inside (north) face 
is a well-laid battered construction. The slight slope of this type of 
construction causes the wal! to measure nearly 11 feet (3.25 meters) in 
thickness at the base and 9 feet (2.80 meters) at the top. Levels 5-9 
of the deep sounding (D-7), just inside this great wat (Wall 1), run 
up against the inside of the wall, showing its use during the course of 
the Kaily Bronze Age. It was prebably built right at the beginning of 
Early Bronze, though subsequent excavation might show that it was 
constructed at the end of the Chalcolithic. 

Near the base of Wall 1, we found a large flight of stone steps some 
four meters wide, leading from the area just outside the wall down the 
slope (Fig. 2). Subsequent digging revealed 18 steps by the time we 
reached the end of the land we had purchased. They evidently formed 
part of the great gateway area, and date back to the Early Bronz 
Period, though they doubtless continued in use into Middle Bronze times, 
evidenced by the MB materials found immediately on the surface of the 


* There was a little Iron II (900 B.C. ) at the very top. 
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stairway. We are acquiring more land in this area of the lower slopes of 
the tell and plan to follow the steps further in one of the future seasons. 

The first six weeks were devoted to the “ D” area on the upper slope 
of the tell, described in the preceding paragraphs. Then operations were 
shifted to the top of the tell (area “ A”), and excavations were carried 





rig. 2. Outer face of great Early Bronze Age wall (Wall 1), on the right. 
On lower left, upper courses of flight of 18 steps leading from 


lower part of Wall 1 down the slope. 


on over two weeks in an area 5 x 24 meters (A-1, 2,3), just inside the 
crest of the tell. Before the season ended, excavation had been carried 
down an average of two meters, revealing (below surface level) lamps 
and lamp sherds of the type characteristic of Iron I and the early part 
of Iron II. In the subsequent stratification appeared line-painted sherds 
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of Late Bronze type. Therefore the stratification ran parallel to the 
evidence found in the deep sounding (D-7) just below the crest of the 
mound, and it gives definite evidence of the Iron Age city on the top of 
this part of the mound. Next year we plan to continue the excavation on 
the top of the tell. 

This season’s excavation brought forth over 375 objects, including 
quite a number of whole jars and pots in stratification, many saddle 
querns and loom weights, several bronze blades, a jar handle impressed 
with a Hyksos scarab, an inscribed Rhodian jar handle and over 100 
good flint blades from all levels, from Iron back through Early Bronze to 
Chalcolithic. 

Over 145,000 potsherds were washed by Arif, our pottery washer, who 
worked 15 years ago with the Oriental Institute E xpedition at Megiddo. 
We recorded 6000 of the most significant sherds, which gave clear evi- 
dence of at successive stratification of the site as indicated in the 
beginning of this article. The pottery evidence clearly showed a city of 
Dothan in i days of Joseph, of Thutmose III, and Elisha.‘ 

The 1953 staff included the writer and his wife, Mrs. Joseph Free, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Clyde Kilby of Wheaton College, Mr. George Kelsey, grad- 
uate fellow in archaeology at Wheaton College, Mr. John Rea, instructor 
at Grace Theological Seminary (Indiana), Mr. Edwin Hollatz, graduate 
student at Wheaton College, and Mr. Harold Meland of Jackson, Ken- 
tucky. Area supervisors included Mrs. Free, Mr. Kelsey, and Mr. Rea. 
Recording and photography were in charge of Dr. Kilby, assisted by Mrs. 
Kilby, Mr. Hollatz, Mr. Meland, and, after excavation hours, the rest of 
the staff. Drafting was shared by Dr. Kilby and Mr. Rea, the latter an 
engineering graduate of Princeton University. Pottery sorting and classi- 
fication, were handled by the director, assisted by other members of the 
staff. 

Among the 150 visitors may be mentioned Dr. A. D. Tushingham, 
director of the School for 1952-53, and most of the members of the 
School. Helpful counsel was given by Mr. G. Lankester Harding, Di- 
rector of the Department of Antiquities for the Hashemite Kingdom of 
the Jordan, Pére R. de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique, and Mr. Awni Dajani, 
Inspector of Antiquities in West Jordan. 

As implied in some of the previous paragraphs, we plan to continue at 
Dothan year after year. 





‘The Roman-Byzantine city of Dothan clearly lay on the lower slopes of the 


tell and the continuing area running several hundred meters down to the spring 
(and probably beyond). This is evidenced by the columbarium on the lower slopes 
and the frequent appearance of Roman-Byzantine ribbed potsherds, terra sigillata, 
and other similar objects which appear between the slopes of the tell and the spring. 
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A HEBREW LETTER OF THE SECOND CENTURY FROM 
BETH MASHKO 


Isaac RaBrnowI1Tz 
In the April, 1953, issue of the Revue Biblique, Pere R. de Vaux pub- 
lished a photo-facsimile (Plate XIII) of one of the Hebrew papyrus 
letters found in the Wadi Murabba‘at in 1952. Study of this excellent 
reproduction has yielded the following independent transcription, trans- 
lation and interpretation which, I venture to think, constitute an advance 
in correctness over de Vaux’s pioneer presentation (ibid. pp. 269-75). 
For the text see the subjoined cut (Fig. 1). 
Tty?R FOU yrwe po yoyo nea ow pedIIBA yo 1, 
yuey oFow minor wIT R?tA71 FA yrys? 2. 
Ipy* 7D FIONIN Fr HoT apy AIDAw 7? eae BL 
nyjara oy saw towpD nea RIWwWeey TIIT ja 4e 
pos? *ny *te 1298 OF1IP OF 8Amwy *??R AXr 8 5. 
prIwa FD WOR AH x?ew TID Py Tenyar Ge 
PRIwWe nea PD Ow AAR Toe N?y RP? 7. 
TAND Wye ya yrws 8. 
MAND HOIT* FA Wy? KR 9. 
Twp} Py mIIT* 72 atpy* 10. 
Ty ‘tyes ya Pixw 11. 
Ty HOM pa yore 12 © 
T*YD HOw FA rAmpys 13. 
1. Text of letter from Beth Mashko. 


Fig 


Translation 


1. “ From the headmen of Beth Mashko, from Yeshu‘ and from El‘azar, / 
2. “to Yeshu‘t ben Gilgula, chief of the encampment, greeting: That 
3. “it be known / to thee that (as for) the cow which Joseph ben Ariston 
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. “is taking over from Jacob / ben Judah, that Beth Mashko certifies 
5. “it that she is his by purchase./ And also, if it were not that the 
“Gentiles are approaching us, then I would go up. So disperse. 
“And I have advised thee concerning this, that it may not be said 
“ (it is) because of disrespect / (that) I have not gone up to thee. 
“ May I fare well, and the whole House of Israel. / 

*Yeshu‘ ben El‘azar wrote it. 

El‘azar ben Joseph wrote it. 

‘Jacob ben Judah, concerning its essence. 
Saul ben El‘azar, witness. 

‘Joseph ben Joseph, witness. 

‘Jacob ben Joseph, attestant.” 


“i oS 


pel pel feet 
Smee SSO 


Comment 


Line 1: The first, sixth and eighth words are mn, not kn as de Vaux transcribes; 
ef. the beginning of the letter of Simeon ben Kosebah studied by Milik in the same 
issue of the Revue Biblique (pp. 276-294, Plate XIV; I shall deal with this lette 
elsewhere). Effacement of the slanting downward stroke at the upper left of the 
mem has caused the apparent resemblance to kaph—HPRNSYN, with samekh, 
not sin as de Vaux transcribes; the upper left corner, jutting to the left beyon 
the intersection with the vertical stroke, is decisive for samekh, since the left 
stroke of the § in this hand, generally curves to the right at the top or is 
straight, but never projects to the left. ‘ 

Line 3: SYQH YHWSP BN (’RSTWN “which Joseph ben Ariston is taking 
with him from Beth Mashko, is the bearei 
Hence his signature does not appear among 
declaration could be made in person if 


over.” Joseph, taking the cow home 
of the letter to Yeshu' ben Gilgula. 
those appended to the certification: his 
required, 
Line 4: SYYSR’ “that... certifies it.” De Vaux reads sywsb ’byt ms&kw “ qui 
habite & Beit Mashko,” but, in addition to the highly dubious ’byt for bbyt, the 
letter following second sin is plainly res (in a spot where the papyrus is at 


its clearest), and the singling out of Jacob ben Judah for identification as a 
resident of Beth Mashko is unlikely in view of the fact that Joseph ben Ariston’s 
residence is unspecified. I believe the word must be read as an_ orthographic 
variant of yeasserih (pi‘el 3 sg. m. impf. + 3 sg. f. pron. suff.) : ef. Jastrow, Dict., 


p- 130, and note the Heb. (and Aram.) fem. noun = “ certification, legal attesta 
tion.” We shou expect some such legal term as this in the body of the 
letter from the subscriptions of the witnesses and the attestant; cf. the discussion 
of the fem. pron. suff. in kibh, 11.8-9, below—SLW “his”, i.e. Joseph ben 
Ariston’s, not Jacob ben Judah’s, as de Vaux interprets —BZBNWT “ by purchase.” 
“au su de tous,” but there is no “tous” in the text; if 





De Vaux reads mn brit 
ition were correct, this idea would surely have been expressed in 


de Vaux’ interpret 

more prosaic Hebrew. The first letter is beth, as the lower right corner shows. 
The zayin is obscured because it has been written on the tail of the final nun 
which, coming down from line 3 above, goes through line 4 at this point almost 
to reach line 5 below: if the zayin were really another final nun, its tail would 
probably extend to line 6; cf. the final letter of ’rstwn, the final kaph of the first 
word of line 6, et I take ebnwt (2ebinit) as a Hebrew coinage from Aramaic 
eebini + f. abstr. ending -tit; cf. Syriac zebinitd (Brockelmann, Lexr.*, p. 187) 


Possibly the word should be read z¢binit, in which case it will have been directly 


carried over from Aramaic 2¢binitd (Dalman, Lex., p. 123). 


Line 5: W’P “And also,” se. be it known to thee (see ll. 2-3 above). Here 
begins the second portion of the letter. A message from one of the parndsin to 
sg.—it explains why this 


Yeshu' ben Gilgula—hence couched in the Ist pers. 


parnds has failed to “go up” to Yeshu' as, presumably, he had been ordered to do. 





to 
to 


3 

i 
A 
: 
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—LLY SHGYYM ...’ZY “if it were not that the Gentiles ...,then.... 
De Vaux translates "Uy § ... “c'est malheur que .. .”, a rendering of which he 
is himself dubious, and he misreads 'zy as ’ny. ‘lly is merely a defective writing 
ff the frequently-found Mishnaic Hebrew conditional particle ‘illilé (spelled 
ylul’, ’lwly: see Segal, Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew, pp. 147, 230, and the lexx., 
s.v.)3: ey (“eai) introduces the apodosis of the condition, as in Biblical Heb.— 
LTY “1 would go up.” The shift to the Ist pers. se. is not unnatural here: Yeshu‘ 
ben Gilgula, the addressee, knew which of the two parndsin he had summoned.— 
WHPS “So disperse,” se, the encampment; the form is imperative hiph‘il from 
ws. This imperative is the burden of the message in this portion of the letter, 
just as the imperative wps[qw| constitutes the crux of the message in the letter of 
Simeon ben Koseba (Pl. XIV, 1. 4). The tactic here recommended must frequently 
ave been followed by Bar Kochba’s guerillas when Roman forces approached. 
Line 6: WH'STYK “ And I have advised thee.’ De Vaux reads whpstyk, but 
he third letter is quite plainly ‘ayin; we thus have a hiph‘il form either of y's or 
if ‘ws both of which roots occur (though not in hiph‘il) in the O. T. in the meaning 
advise.” Such a meaning makes excellent sense here: the parnds is talking about 
he counsel of dispersal he has just given; the fact that he has given Yeshu‘ ben 
tilgula this advice, he goes on to say, is proof that his failure to “go up” was 
ot motivated by disrespect for Yeshu‘. Possibly more should be made of the hiph‘il 
rm: “and I have caused thee to be advised, “i.e. through this letter—L AKH 
concerning this,” i.e. concerning the fact that the “ Gentiles” are approaching. 
he phrase occurs at Est 9:26; for an example in Mishnaic Hebrew, see ‘Eduyyoth 
3. Possibly the phrase should be taken as referring to what follows: “ And I 
ive advised thee for this purpose, namely, that it be not said,” ete—MN BSRWN 
because of disrespect.” De Vaux reads bsryn, which he construes as a mase. pl. 
juivalent of besérét, and so renders the phrase (partitively) “de bonnes nouvelles.” 
his word for “ tidings,” however, is always feminine, both singular and plural, in 
lebrew and Aramaic; and it occurs too commonly to make a mase. pl. by-form likely. 
\t one point in studying the word, I construed it as mase. pl. of bdsdr =“ meats; ” 
[ thought the parnds was assuring Y. ben Gilgula that his failure to “go up” was 
ot “because of meats,” but because the approach of the “Gentiles” made it 
dy¥isable for ben Gilgula to disperse the encampment. The first part of the letter 
eemed to support this interpretation: a legal attestation of the ownership of a 
ow seemed to reflect a situation in which the military commander to whom the 
locument was addressed was requisitioning meat-supplies from the civilian popu- 
ition of the district. W. F. Albright, however, quite justly objected to this inter- 
retation on the ground that meat was hardly likely to have formed part of the 
rdinary diet of guerillas; and he suggested that the word be construed as a 
lebraized form, perhaps to be vocalized besdrin, of the plural of the Aramaic and 
yriaec word for “ contempt, disrespect ” (busrdnd, besiriitd; Syr. besdrad =“ humili- 
is”). I am grateful to Albright for this felicitous suggestion, which I believe 
rrectly establishes the root of the word and its meaning beyond any question. 
urther study of the reading has convinced me, however, that the next-final letter 
the word is waw, rather than yodh; and since this root occurs in Mishnaie 
lebrew, as well as in Aramaic, I believe the word should be vocalized as bisrén or 
issdr6n; abstract nouns on this formation are extremely common in Mish. Heb.: 
ee Segal, Gram., p. 120. For the interchange of samekh and sin in Mish. Heb. 
und Aram.), see Segal, p. 32. 
Line 7: ’SLK “to thee.” This preposition is the Mish. Heb. equivalent of Bib. 
feb. ’el; see Segal, p. 171—HYH SLW4M, lit., “ May I be safe and sound.” "hyh 
Ist pers. sg. impf., not an imperative with prosthetic ’aleph, as de Vaux states; 
ie author, rather pathetically, is expressing the hope that he and all Israel may 
cape the “ Gentiles ” unscathed. 
Lines 8 ff.: KTBH “. . . wrote it,” i.e. the certification of the cow’s ownership. 
e Vaux suggests that the suffix of these verbs, and that of npsh in 1. 10, is the 
d sg. mase. form; he considers it an example of the writing of this form with he 
istead of with waw, as is rarely found in the M.T. (see Ges.-Kautzsch-Cowley, 
ram., p. 256). His suggestion at first glance seems to be supported by the usage 
1 npsh, where we should then render “ Jacob ben Judah, on his own account,” i.e. 
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as a party to the original transaction. Nepes, however, is rarely used as a reflexive 
in Mish. Heb.; ‘esem is used for this purpose (see Segal, Gram., pp. 207-8). More 
over, the occurrence of the 3rd masce. suffix written with waw in slw (= “his” 
1. 4 above, seems decisive in favor of the femininity of the suffixes in ll. 8-10. If, 
then, each suffix is 3rd fem. sg., what is the implied antecedent? While the pronoun 
here may be an instance of a fem. used in a neuter sense, and thus refer to the 
contents of the document in general, this is less likely than that it refers back to 
some specific Hebrew noun left unexpressed. The two likeliest candidates for this 
unexpressed antecedent are ‘iggeret “letter” and ‘assdrah = “ certification, legal 
attestation,” with the probabilities in favor of the latter because of the occurrence 
of yysr in 1. 4 and because this, is fact, is the nature of the document. As fo 
npsh, in 1. 10, this must be rendered “its (i.e. the certification’s) essence.” Jacol 
ben Judah thus verifies the essential actuality (the “soul”) of the transaction 
the sale of the cow to Joseph ben Ariston—to which he was an original party. Thi 
word gwp (“body”), which in Mish. Heb. is frequently a synonym for npS, is use 
in precisely this signification; see s.v. Jastrow, Lew., p. 225. For the similar usage 
of nafsun, the Arabic cognate, see Lane, Lew., p. 2827. 





The Genesis of the Letter 
Perhaps the main critical problem in the interpretation of this docu- 
ment is to account for the dual character of its contents: it is simul 
taneously a legal attestation and a message. The problem is soluble on 
the basis of such a reconstruction of the immediate context as follows: 


Joseph ben Ariston has bought a cow at Beth Mashko from Jacob ben 
Judah and is taking her home with him. As his homeward journey will 
take him past the military installation of which Yeshu‘ ben Gilgula is 
the commanding officer, he is asked to take a message to this officer from 
one of the headmen of Beth Mashko. Joseph is reluctant: he fears that 
Yeshu‘ may confiscate his cow on the pretext that she is not legally his. 
His reluctance is overcome when the headman causes his own message to 
be prefaced by a certification of Joseph’s legal ownership of the cow 
properly endorsed, witnessed and attested; and Joseph accordingly de 
livers the document to Yeshu‘ ben Gilgula.* 





[* In this paper Dr. Rabinowitz seems to have solved several serious difficulties 
which remained in this document after Pére de Vaux’s pioneer rendering. In a 
letter to the latter, dated June 12th, 1953, I had proposed two of the readings found 
independently by Dr. Rabinowitz: BZBNWT = baz-zevintit = Syriac evinitd, “ by 
purchase,” and ’azay for ’ani. Two other proposals of mine were rejected by Pér 
de Vaux (letter of July 5th) and are certainly inferior to Rabinowitz’s renderings 
—The foregoing note was written before receipt of H. L. Ginsberg’s valuable contri 
bution, and before my trip to Israel in September-October, 1953. In Jerusalen 
I learned from I. M. Grinz and A. M. Habermann that several treatments of thi 


document had appeared in the daily press of Israel; as was to be expected, thes 
treatments noted some points that we had missed and missed some points that w 
had noted in this country. Of particular interest is the Israeli reading kdn ... kai 
...kdn, “here... here... here,” in line 1, in agreement with rabbinic legal usage 


it had previously been pointed out by the late I. N. Epstein that Aramaic kan (K’N 
is often written this way in Mishnaic Hebrew.—W. F. A.] 
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NOTES ON THE TWO PUBLISHED LETTERS TO 
JESHUA BEN GALGOLAH 


H. L. GInspere 


A 
The Letter from Simeon ben Kosbah 
RB 1953, Pl. XIV) 
l'ransliteration: 
msm‘wn bn kwsbh lysw*! 
bn gll]glh wl'nSy hkrk ° 
Slw[m| m’yd ‘ny ‘ly tSmym 
<Sm)>°* yps|d/l| mn hgll’ym* Shslty ° 
5 kl ‘dm Sny ntn tkblym 
brglkm kmh §‘st|yv] 
Ibn ‘plwl 
[Slm‘wn bin kwsbh nsy’ y]s[r’|l° 


Silmeon blen Kosbah, Prince of I|s|raell. 
ie ‘, unless it is an accidental blot. 
Ed, prince. hbrk ‘ta compagnie.” Graphically impossible. 


nvolved is in the nature of a haplography (similarity to tsmym). 


2 DE: 
* Kd. prince, shsilt, but the final y is there. 


for historic s) ef. that of “asiti m i 5. 


( scussed by the editor. 
) This late vocalization (ef. Ezra 1:2 ete.)—which, as is well known, is 


cuments make it uncertain. 


n Galgolah were found, 


ie alternative that it may be an example of the usual metonymy for ‘ God.’ 


ve serolls ‘sons of Heaven ’ biblical ‘sons of God,’ Gen 6:2; Job 1:6; ete.) 








h&mym and ’t hkblym respectively. 
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Translation: From Simeon ben Kosbah* to Jeshua*® ben Galgolah and 
o the men of the fort, Greeting. I call Heaven?’ to witness against 
ne <that if) a single one of the Galileans whom I rescued is harmed (?) 
that) I will put the fetters'' on your feet as I did to Ben ‘Aflul— 


‘Rditio princeps transliterates lys', but the photograph shows a letter before 


Required by sense, unless the omission is idiomatic. If not, the graphic error 
‘Por hglylyym, in accordance with the aversion for vowel letters in the interior 
f the word which these somewhat familiar letters share with Aramaic ostraca 
om Elephantine (which contrast in this regard with the papyri, which are 
iostly either of a legal, official, or literary character). The ending vim for tyyim 
in the Habakkuk midrash from Khirbet Qumran and in 1 Chr 5:10, 20; 2 Chr. 


Restored by editor from other letters. For tlhe phonetic spelling of nasi? (with 


‘This spelling of the name and its relation to the literarily attested ones are 


igin of the form ‘ Jesus ’—is probably meant, tho the spelling habits of these 
’The stronghold in Wadi Murabba‘at in which the letters addressed to Jeshua 
‘The editor’s suggestion that this is short for ‘heaven and earth’ is supported 
a number of biblical and post-biblical passages (which he cites) in which the 
ll phrase occurs. Yet the fact that here ‘heaven’ alone is mentioned suggests 


bbinie ‘fear of Heaven,’ rabbinic and New Testament ‘kingdom of Heaven,’ 


' Tsmym and tkblym are rightly explained by the editor as contracted from 
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B 
The Letter from Beth Mashko 
(RB 1953, Pl. XIIT) 
In as much as this letter is treated above in this issue '* by Dr. I. 
Rabinowitz, I shall only mention the points on which I differ with him. 


L. 1. Editio princeps’ readings kn... kn... wkn are correct, against Rabino 
witz’s mn 9% . « wmn. 

L. 2. The reading is not mhnyh but the quite correct mhnh. The supposed y is 
merely the right-hand eave of the roof of the h. Tho wanting or much less pro 


nounced in the other h’s in this document, a right-hand eave can be made out 
in nearly all of the h’s on Pl, XII a. 


L. 4. The reading and interpretation of the edilio princeps, Sywsb “byt msku 
‘who dwells in Beth Mashko, are correct as against those of Rabinowitz, for 
both graphic and linguistic reasons. The editor rightly compares “byt glictie ‘in 
his place of exile, Pesher Habakkuk XI 6, and the Tannaitic examples of ‘by! 
which Yalon s the first to adduce for its elucidation. 

Ll. 5-7. The editio princeps is right in reading the first word in 1. 6 whpstyl 
Rabinowitz’s wh'styk is not only linguistically but also graphically impossible 
The supposed left upright stroke of his ‘ is merely the continuation of the long 


downstroke of the final p immediately above it. The middle part of that p, like 
the upper part of ours (in whpstyk) is abraded; the upper margin of the large 
abrasion being clearly marked by a line on the photograph. The same abrasion 


accounts I t faintness of the w and h of whpstyk and the disappearance of all 
but the very bottom of the right half of the ¢. Other examples of letters crossed 
vertically by long tails hanging down from final letters in the preceding lines are 
the k of mskw and the 2 of bebnit (as rightly read by Rabinowitz) in 1. 4, the 


of ‘lity in |. 7, and the z of ‘ler in 1. 8. 
For the rest, Rabinowitz is of course right in interpreting “Wy in 1. 5 as ‘illile, 
a well known post-biblical equivalent of the biblical /alé, and in reading ‘zy ibid. 


for editio p) eps’ “ny; ef. Ps 124:1-5, where two protases each introduced by lial 
are followed by three apodoses each introduced by ‘zai. But editio princeps was 
right in taking whps at the end of i. 6 as a mere custos of whpstyk at the begin 
ning of 1. 7 Phe sense must then be: Were it not that the Goyim are so close 
to us, I should also have gone up and satisfied ** you on that score, so that you 
would not think it was out of disrespect that I had not come up to you. 

2 | Prof Ginsbere’s paper was received just before copy for this number was 


turned over to the compositors. W. F. A.) 

The habit of filling the end of a line with the beginning of the next word and 
then repe ting the whole word at the beginning of the following line is very 
common in te Hebrew manuscripts. Eissfeldt, VT 2 (1952): 88 ff., after calling 
attention to three examples of the same thing in the famous Khirbet Qumran 
Isaiah scroll, suggests that some of the dittographies in the Hebrew Bible may 
have arisen thru the unthinking copying of such custodes from ends of lines in 
addition to the complete words which followed them at the beginnings of following 
lines. 

14 Vocalize gqréhim with editio princeps. But Rabinowitz’s qrébim * approac hing’ is 








also possible 

1° Talmudic hiphil of pys, derived from Greek peisai (aorist infinitive of peithd) 
here with assimilation of s to the 7. By mw I represent the sound of the lette1 
pe in Greek loanwords. That a pe in Greek loanwords was pronounced differently 
from either the dageshed or undageshed native pe, is sometimes indicated diacritic 
ally in Syriac and always in Christian Palestinian Aramaic. (In Christian Pales 
tinian writing the special sound in question is indicated by a reversal of th 
pe—and just this reversed pe is often supplanted by beth.) Being unaspirated (as 
in French paire and groupe, in which the pursing of the lips is not followed by ar 
h-like expulsion of breath as in English pair and group), this p¢m was treate: 
like ¢ and qg, which are likewise unaspirated (Aramaic ¢ and k being aspirated as 
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The first two signers, Jeshua ben Eleazar and Eleazar ben Joseph, are of course 
identical with the Jeshua and Eleazar of |. 1. Each of them adds after his name 
the word ktbh, which may be either Aramaic or Hebrew for ‘wrote it’ if we 
understand the # as a suffix of the third person singular feminine, but which must 
vy Aramaic if the -h is a masculine pronominal suffix or the ending of the 
Aramaic) emphatic state (‘the writer’)."% The balance is tipped in favor of 
\ramaic by the words which the next signatory, Jacob ben Judah, has added after 
is name: ‘TU npsh. This can only be Aramaic for ‘for himself’1? ( meaning that 
his signatory, the former owner of the cow—ll. 3-4—-and therefore the one whose 
flirmation that it was fairly acquired from him by Joseph ben Ariston carries 
he most weight, hereby so affirms). As is required by law (Deut 17: 6; 19:15), 
wo more persons sign as witnesses. The last signatory is not a witness (‘éd) but 
ne who records the testimony (m*‘id) of the witnesses. His name is Jacob. De 

iux thought his father’s name looked like Ngyzmn, and so do I. It may be 

rong: but Yhwsp, which was suggested to de Vaux by Milik, certainly is. 





BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 


History AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The first of ten projected volumes of a new world history has been issued by the 
nterprise of the Francke Verlag in Bern, Switzerland. The first volume of His- 
yria Mundi is entitled Friihe Meuschheit (“ Early Man,” 1952, 560 large 8vo pages 
ith plates, line-cuts, and a chronological chart). Among the contributors to this 
olume are H. Breuil, J. G. D. Clark, Bertil Lundman, Oswald Menghin, and Wilhelm 
chmidt, as well as over a dozen less well known specialists from many lands. The 
econd volume, due to appear this coming winter, will cover the ancient East. 
‘ritz Kern’s successor in directing the project, Professor Fritz Valjavee of the 
niversity of Munich, deserves high praise for the way in which he is organizing 
nd carrying through this splendid undertaking. 

J. G. D. Clark’s Prehistoric Europe: The Economic Basis (American edition 
uublished by the Philosophical Library, New York, 1952, xix + 349 quarto pages 
ith 182 cuts in the text + 16 plates, $12.00) is a superb handbook of the ecology 
nd technology of prehistoric Europe after the last Ice Age. In it the student will 
nd an almost inexhaustible wealth of material on the last ten thousand years or 
» before Graeco-Roman colonization and conquest. The Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
e best represented. We recommend it without reservation. 

Robert J. Braidwood’s little book, The Near East and the Foundations for 
ivilization (Condon Lectures, Eugene, Oregon, 1952, pp. x + 45 with 28 figures in 
ie text, many full page, $1.60). This admirable introduction to the Neolithic and 
ialeolithie of the Near and Middle East is a “must” for everyone interested 
history or archaeology ; nowhere else can one find such a compact and reliable 
irvev. The book will be available at the New Haven office of the Schools. (For 
more detailed discussion of the book see the writer’s forthcoming review in the 
nerican Anthropologist.) 


English time and canefnot smooth as in French temps and canne), and like 
em tended to render neighboring sounds emphatic. Thus just as in our letter, 
3, the Greek Aristén has become ‘Aris/én, so in Aramaic (including Syriac) and 
‘brew the Greek prosdpon becomes warsér and the Greek sapon (Lat. sapo) 
‘comes samon. In our own verb mys, the Aramaic reflexive element ¢t becomes f¢ 
_g., in Targum Onkelos to Gen 34:24) for the same reason. ; 
°* Writer’ here means ‘sender, author.’ The letter can not have been actually 
itten by both men, and as a matter of fact its writing differs from that of both 
mnatures. 

17 De Vaux is surely mistaken in finding Aramaic influence in the masculine 
fix -h in the Lachish letters and occasionally in MT. There it is simply a 
storical spelling of -6 (<-ahu). 
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Three compact outlines of the history and culture of the ancient East have 
recently appeared, and all can be heartily recommended as well-informed surveys of 
the fields which they cover. Friedrich Cornelius has published an extremely concise 
and reliable synopsis in outline form: Geschichte des Alten Orients in Schaeffers 
Abriss aus Kultur und Geschichte (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1950, 129 pp.—Saba- 
tino Moscati has brought out a concise survey under the title L’Oriente antico (in 
the series Storia Universale, Milan, Vallardi, 1952, xii + 137 large 8vo pages + 31 
plates) and a completely revised translation of his Italian Storia e civilitd dei 
Semiti (1949) into German: Geschichte und Kultur der semitischen Vélker (Stutt 
gart, Kohlhammer, 218 pp. + 32 plates). The latter is much the most up-to-dat 
account of the subject which we possess. 

Three popular books have been published recently in England and copyrighte 
in America by the Philosophical Library in New York. The best is Adrian Coates’: 
Prelude to History, with a foreword by Glyn E. Daniel (1952, xviii + 289 pp. with 
illustrations, American price $4.75). Well informed and philosophically literate 
it is decidedly worth study, though not written by a specialist—Alan Houghton 
Brodrick’s The Tree of Human History (1952, 253 pp., American price $4.75) is a 
journalistic but quite up-to-date survey of early civilizations in all parts 
ld; though again written by a non-specialist, it is usually reliable and 
its information is digested in a summary outline which can be grasped readily 
by ordinary readers.—Gordon Cooper’s Dead Cities and Forgotten Tribes (1952 
160 pp. + 27 plates, American price $4.75) is a journalistic account of strang: 
forgotten civilizations in many out-of-the-way corners of the world. 


somewhat 
of the wo1 


peoples and 

The National Geographic Society’s Everyday Life in Ancient Times (Washington 
1951, 355 pp. with lavish illustrations, including over a hundred full-page colo 
four of its famous National Geographic articles, all written by 
Mesopotamia (Speiser), Egypt (Hayes), Greece (Hamiltor 
and Stillwell), Rome (Hamilton and Carpenter). The paintings, by H. M. Herget 
the closest consultation with the authors. It may be added that 
Ernest Wright, 


] 


plates ) collects 
first-class specialists: 


were prepared in 
a similar treatment of ancient Israel is now being prepared by G. 
editor of the Biblical Archaeologist. 

The long-awaited second volume of A.-G. Barrois’s Manuel d’archéologie biblique 
(Paris, Picard, 1953, xi + 517 pp. with figures 200-360 in the text) now compietes 
this valuable repertory; the first volume appeared in 1939, but did not becom« 
widely known until after the War. In this volume the author deals with social 
onomie life, with the liberal arts, with Israelite and non-Israelit 


political and 
It will be found very useful, though opinions will vary it 


religion and cult, ete. 
detail. 
ANATOLIA AND SyRIA: HITTITE AND UGARITIC STUDIES 


O77 
ai 


John Garstang’s Prehistoric Mersin (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1953, xviii 
quarto pages + 33 plates and many cuts in the text, British price 63 shillings 
contains the long-awaited account of his excavations in an early Cilician mound 
near modern Mersin. Carried out just before and after the Second World War, thi 
expedition labored under heavy obstacles, including the destruction of part of it 
records when Liverpool was bombed. We owe Professor Garstang and his patron 
Mr. Francis Neilson, hearty thanks for not being deterred by these difficulties 
The volume ll be of the greatest service to students of the prehistory of thi 
Near East, especially since it is one of the few sites where we can follow th 


development of successive cultures from early in the Pottery Neolithic to classica 


times. 
Advancing years have not prevented M. René Dussaud from completely recastin; 


a much earlie! monograph of his as a book with the fetching title Prélydiens, Hit 
tites et Achéens (Paris, Geuthner, 1953, 186 pp., with 53 figures in the text, 1351 
franes, or about $4.00). Needless to say, he has kept himself aw courant in bibl 
ography and ahead of most other scholars in his knowledge of the latest discoverie: 
M. Dussaud is always a pioneer, but many of his apparently adventurous view 
on cultural relations have proved to be quite correct. 

Of all Hittite scholars, Johannes Friedrich ‘ranks easily first in linguistic trainin 
and lexical method. In BULLETIN, No. 129, p. 27, we announced the appearance « 
the first fascicle of his Hethitisches Woérterbuch; we now report the publication o 
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ave he second fascicle in the Indogermanische Bibliothek (Heidelberg, Winter, 1953, 
of p. 97-192, D. M. 12). Another fascicle should complete it (contrary to my 
‘ise mpression after the first fascicle). Since Friedrich includes the most important 
ers eferences to texts and discussions of words, this dictionary will make it possible 
ba- x Hittite scholars to make a fresh start; it will be a godsend to all non-specialists. 
(in Maurice Dunand’s De l’Amanus au Sinai: Sites et monuments (Beyrouth, Im- 
3 rimerie Catholique, 1953, 239 quarto pages, lavishly illustrajted with excellent 
dei hotographs of scenes and monuments). Turning the pages of this beautiful volume, 
itt ie is seized with irresistible nostalgia. Few lands are so blessed by God and so 
ate lled with memorials of a stately past as are Syria and Palestine, 

Part 2 of Vol. I of Les Annales Archéologiques de Syrie, Revie darchéologie et 
tec histoire syriennes (Damascus, Direction Générale des Antiquités de Syrie, 1951 
S's ssued in the summer of 1952], European text, pp. 147-259, Arabic text, pp. 179- 
ith 32) contains a host of interesting items. sd wish continued suc¢ess and constant 
te iprovement to this welcome new periodical; cf. my observations in BULLETIN, No. 
ton 5, p. 33, after the appearance of the first peso 
3 a [wo extremely important volumes which have just been published, deal with 
rts e results of the excavations of Sir Leonard Woolley at Alalakh \ Tell ‘Atshanah 
nd the lower Orontes, southeast of Antioch) ; on the work there and\the remarkable 
ily rimi Statue see BuLLETIN, No. 118, pp. 14-20 (it may be remarked that the 
a2 viewer’s numerous corrections of the editio princeps of this monunyent have been 
10 cepted almost in toto by no less a scholar than Benno Landsberger). Woolley 
: mself has written a Pelican under the title A Forgotten Kingdom, Which may be 
on lered in this form for $0.65, and is available in a library edition fdr $1.95 (191 
lor ). + 24 plates) at the Penguin Books Ine., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Raltimore Pi 
by ‘s ‘te this little volume will be found a comprehensive account of his own work 
ol Alalakh and its remarkable results——Some of these results havé now been 
et iblished by D. J. Wiseman, Ve Alalakh Tablets (London, The British Institute 
lat Archaeology at Ankara, Occasional Papers, No. 2, iv + 164 quarto pages + 58 
ht ites; English price 35 shillings). In this splendid volume, which is\a master- 

ce of condensation, Wiseman has given an introduction to the content of these 


We ecadian texts from the 18th and 15th centuries B.C., together with a synopsis of 
tes ie individual tablets, exhaustive indices, and copies of the most importalnt docu- 
mi ents. The work has been exceedingly well and honestly done. All histokians of 
al ria, cuneiformists, and biblical scholars are in his debt. One might wish that 
ite e times were not so difiicult, since copies of the lists of names would save a\ great 
ir il of work compiling them from the indices, but we can be happy that it has 








en done this way and not deferred indefinitely. Future publications will draw 
ivily on the new source for our knowledge of the ethnic and social structurd of 
ria in the Late Bronze Age. 


71 {mong recently received Ugaritica the following should be noticed. Arvid §. 
S apelrud has published two very useful little volumes: Baal in the Ras Shamrk 
nd ris (Copenhagen, Gad, 1952, 156 pp., 18 shillings) and Ras Sjamra-funnene og\ 
he ' Gamle Testament “Ras Shamra Discoveries and the Old Testament” (Oslo, 
it num, 1953, 96 pp.). The author is balanced and well informed in his judgments; 
m s knowledge of the literature and his critical spirit combine to keep him from 
Ps <ing any extreme position. Both books may be heartily recommended.—Otto 
he ssfeldt’s Sanchunjaton von Berut und Ilumilku von Ugarit (Halle-Saale, Nie- 
hh yer, 1952, pp. xi+ 74) again illustrates the author’s learning and or iginality ; 


a misses nothing relevant to his thesis and ventures courageously into terra 
ognita. The reviewer tries to study everything from KEissfeldt’s pen, knowing 


ng t the latter has made numerous brilliant discoveries (e.g., his discoveries that 
it I: meant “human sacrifice” in Hebrew and Punie and that Baal-zephon was 
D4 ticularly a sea-god) and that he will be instructive even when one finds it 


icult to follow him in detail. This monograph belongs to the second type, but it 
none the less full of material deserving study.—The Lexical Relation between 





\ writie and Arabic, by Izz-al-Din Al-Yasin (New York, Shelton College [340 W. 
h St.], 1952, 187 pp. in photo-offset, $2.00) is the work of a beginner and 
n uld be judged on that basis; many references to C. H. Gordon (with virtually ’ 
( other citations of recent scholarly literature of any kind) are not alone enough \ 
0 ensure a linguistically mature study. While by no means without value for its \ 
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lists of Ugaritie and Arabie cognates, it is uncritical in its approach to lexica] 
questions, and scarcely any original equations in the book can be accepted. As fon 
the author’s attempt to show that Ugaritic is farther from Hebrew and closer t 
Arabie than believed, e.g., by Ginsberg and the reviewer, we must remember that 
only part of the old Israelite vocabulary is preserved in the Bible, whereas the whol 
vocabulary of classical Arabic and much of dialect Arabic were listed by the Arabi: 
lexicographers of the Middle Ages: under such circumstances there are bound to 
be more etymological equatic ns between Ugaritic and Arabic than between Ugaritic 


and Hebrew. The problem of Ugaritic affinities is complicated by failure to realize 
that grammatically there was very little difference between Ugaritic, contemporary 
South Canaanite, parent Hebrew, on the one hand, and ancestral Arabic and Sout] 
Arabic (Sabaean, Qatabanian, Minaean, Hadrami), on the other. Ugaritie is 
unquestionably a Northwest-Semitic dialect; whether it is a Canaanite dialect o1 
not is an elusive question, which the reviewer answers in the affirmative becaus« 
he objects to too narrow a definition of ‘ Canaanite.” However, opinions will 
probably continue to differ. 


ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 


Linda Braidwood’s Digging beyond the Tigris is a fascinating popular descriptior 
of excavation and camp-life in the Kurdish foothills, while the author was assisting 
her husband (Robert J. Braidwood) at the prehistoric site of Qal‘at Jarmo. It is 
competent as well as charming, since the author is herself a specialist in prehistory 
This is certainly the best thing of its kind to have appeared in many years and 
we recommend it without reservation. 

To the indefatigable pen of André Parrot we owe a number of very useful books 
First we must mention the second volume of his invaluable Archéologie mésopota 
mienne (Paris, Albin Michel, 1953, 470 pp. + 8 plates, with 112 charts and figure 


in the text The first volume (BULLETIN, No. 105, p. 13) dealt with the histor 
of modern exploration and exeavation: the second volume deals with three im 
portant themes: the technique ot archaeology (pp. 15-103). a survey of Meso 


potamian prehistory and protohistory (pp. 107-331), a detailed discussion of thi 
problems of Mesopotamian chronology (pp. 334-438). Another recent book, Décou 
verte des mondes ensevelis (Neuchatel, Delachaux & Niestle, 1952, 149 pp. + 30 
photographs on plates outside the text) contains a vivid popular survey of out 
standing discoveries in the ancient East. Two other shorter books deal specifically 


with the bearing of archaeology on the Bible: Cahiers d’Archéologie Biblique | 
(Delugé et Arche de Noé, same publishers, 1952, 62 pp.) and 2 (La tour de Babel, same 
publishers, 1953, 58 pp.).—C. F. Jean describes the six pre-War campaigns of M 
Parrot at Mari (1933-1939) in his Sir campagnes de fouilles a& Mari (Tournai 


Casterman, 1952, 57 pp.), where the student will find a well documented survey 
of the results obtained and published before the recommencement of excavations at 
Mari in 195] 

The Oriental Institute has issued the first two volumes of an exceedingly im 
portant new series, Materials for the Assyrian Dictionary, in photo-offset, stapled fo 
economy. Both have been written by the head of the project, I. J. Gelb: No. I 
Sargonic Texts from the Diyala Region (University of Chicago, 1952, pp. xiii 
251): No. 2, Old Akkadian Writing and Grammar (also 1952, pp. ix + 234). These 
two volumes contain a wealth of new material for the still little known Old-Aceadiat 
phase of Semitic Babylonian, drawn from the hitherto unpublished tablets found by 
the Oriental Institute in the thirties. The sketch of Old-Acecadian writing an 
grammar is epoch making, and for the first time we have an adequate account of th 
earliest Semitic literary language yet known, dating from the period 2300-2100 B. ( 
(minimal chronology ),. 

In recent years we have had a number of new Accadian manuals for students, bu 
none of them is equal to the latest: Theo Bauer’s Akkadische Lesesliicke in thre 
quarto parts Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1953, v + 104, iii + 56, iv 4 
50 pp.). This manual includes an admirable chrestomathy, all either in the Assyria 
script or carefully transcribed into it by the author, a sign-list, notes on the texts 
and a complete glossary. The text is reproduced partly in photo-offset after th 
author’s meticulously neat and accurate original manuscript, and partly in letter 
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press. We recommend it without reservation.—Also from the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Rome comes the third revised edition of E. Bergmann’s Codex Ham: 
murabi (1953, iii + 52 large quarto pages), containing the entire text of the stele 
in clear autographed reproduction, as well as twelve plates of later Babylonian and 
\ssyrian reproductions of parts of the Code (including the latest finds of Laessge 
is well as previously unpublished material from Falkenstein), This replaces alt 


previous editions for academic use. 


he Istanbul Museum, now at the University of Vienna) has published Eski Babil 
In collaboration with M. Cig and H. Kizilyay (Bozkurt), F. R. Kraus (formerly in 
amanina ait Nippur hukuki vesikalari = Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden aus Nip- 
yur (Istanbul, Milli Egitim Basimevi, 1952). Provided with Turkish and German 
ext, this volume gives the autographed texts of 176 Old Babylonian legal and 
conomic texts from Nippur and Sippar, with a detailed catalogue raisonné and a 
ull index of names. 

Two valuable contributions to Sumero-Accadian philology have been published by 
dmond Sollberger and Erich Ebeling. The former’s Geneva thesis, Le systéme 
rbal dans les inscriptions royales présargoniques de Lagas (Geneva, E. Droz, 1952, 
i+ 263 pp.), is an admirable analysis of the Sumerian verbal system in the 
dest homogeneous texts yet available to us: the Lagash inscriptions of the period 
100-2300 B. C., before there was any appreciable Accadian influence on the language. 
he author is strongly influenced by Falkenstein, indisputably one of the three fore- 
ost living Sumerologists; it is only a pity that he could not also have discussed 
ese texts with Thorkild Jacobsen, whose highly original lectures on Sumerian 
rammar, quite unpublished, were followed by the reviewer in 1946. Sollberger 
imself is a first-class Assyriologist as well as a trained theoretical linguist.— 
beling’s Glossar zu den neubabylonischen Briefen (Miinchen, Sitzungsber. der 
Jayerischen Akad, der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1953: 1, pp. xiv + 268) gives us a 
ng-needed glossary of the Neo-Babylonian epistolary literature. Together with such 
lready available helps as the late Arthur Ungnad’s glossary of the Neo-Babylonian 
onomic texts, it provides us with a good survey of the vocabulary of Neo-Baby- 
mian, which was strongly influenced by Aramaic. 

Five books on various phases of ancient Mesopotamian religion have come in. \ 
an Bottéro’s compact manual, La religion babylonienne (Paris, Presses Universi- 
iires, 1952, viii + 151 pp., 300 franes), is a masterly survey by a first-class young 
ssyriologist (cf. BULLETIN, No. 121, pp. 21 f.):; 8S. H. Hooke’s Babylonian and 


issyrian Religion in Hutchinson’s University Library (London, 1953, 128 pp., 7s. 


d.) is a readable account by a well-known authority on comparative religion. 
he two foremost younger German Assyriologists, A. Falkenstein and W. von Soden, 
ive collaborated on the best now available translation and interpretation of Sumero- 
ecadian hymns and prayers: Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen und Gebete 
fiirich, Artemis-Verlag, 1953, 423 pp.). The translations are preceded by a 50-page 
troduction and followed by over 70 pages of notes, references, and indices. It is 
\ite impossible to recommend this book too highly.—Alfred Haldar’s Det baby- 
iiska skapelse eposet (Stockholm, Gebers, 1952, 90 pp. + 22 figures on plates out- 
le the text) is an up-to-date translation of the Babylonian Creation Epie, with 
troduction and commentary.—B, A. van Proosdij has reédited the Assyrian texts 
the Su-fl-lA category which were originally published by L. W. King in his 
ng since exhausted book, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (London, 1896), as a 
iden thesis under the same title, but with Dutch text instead of English (Leiden, 
rill, 1952, pp. xii + 163). 

Vol. XVI, Part I of the invaluable journal, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, has 
speared under the editorship of its founder, Ernst Weidner (Graz, Selbstverlag, 
52, 196 quarto pp. + 8 plates and many figures in the text, 40 Swiss franes = 
out $8.00). Besides a series of valuable longer and shorter studies in Assyriology 
d other fields (note particularly Weidner’s monograph on the “ Empire of Sargon 
Acead,” pp. 1-24), there are critical reviews and detailed reports on excavations 
all parts of the Near and Middle East; the number closes with a bibliography. 
e urge all who can to subscribe for the journal, thus helping to make its continua- 
m possible. 
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ANCIENT EGyPpt 


Two admirable surveys of ancient Egypt, on the basis of the great collections in 
our two leading Egyptian collections of America, have lately appeared, both by 
first-class specialists in the field: William C. Hayes, The Scepter of Egypt: A Back 
ground for the Study of the Egyptian Antiquities in. the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(New York, Harper, 1953, large 8vo, xviii + 399 pp., with 299 figures in the text, 
ete., $12.50) ; William Stevenson Smith, Ancient Egypt as Represented in the Museum 
of Fine Arts (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, third edition, 1952, 187 pp., with 117 
figures in the text, $1.75 plus 20¢ postage). The former is really a scientific hand 
book describing the history, religion, life, arts, and crafts of ancient Egypt: it closes 
with a valuable detailed bibliography. The second is no less scholarly but much 
more popularly ritten. (It should be added that Hayes has already written a 
very popular account of life in ancient Egypt for the National Geographic Magazine; 
see above. ) 

Monographie works on various aspects of Egyptology have also come 
Constant de Wit, Le réle et le sens du lion dans VEgypte 
Raymond 


in, including 


especially the following: 
ancienne (Leiden, Brill, 1951, xxxvii + 476 quarto pages in photo-offset) ; 
Weill, VJJ¢ Dynastie, royauté de Haute-Egypte et domination Hyksos dans le 
(Cairo, Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 1953, 234 quarto pages) : S. Davis, 
Race Relations in Ancient Egypt: Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman (New York, 


Philosophical Society, 1952, pp. xiii + 176, American price $4.50). DeWit’s mono 
graph contains an enormous mass of material, industriously collected from monu 
ments and inscriptions of all periods; for instance, he differentiates no fewer than 
thirty-three lioness-goddesses in various periods and places. The late Captain Weill’s 
study follows his well-known recent views, first published in 1946, according to which 
the Twelfth Dynasty was almost entirely contemporary with the Hyksos period and 
did not com n end before the early 16th century B.C. This is archaeologically 
impossible, but the material collected in this study will retain its value for some 
The third study shows considerable knowledge of the Graeco-Roman 
ological literature, but is otherwise strictly second-hand. However, 


nord 


t 


years to come 
pal 


sourees and ; 
critically used, it can be useful. 


BIBLICAL AND RELATED STUDIES 
iotable year in the history of biblical translations in English, since 
ition (September ) of both the Protestant Revised Standard Versioi 
(Genesis to Ruth) of the Catholic translation of the Confra 
a... Bt: Anthony Guild Press, $4.50 


1952 Was a 
it saw the pub 
and the first volume 
ternity of Christian Doctrine (Paterson, N. 
Just to illusti how up-to-date both are, it may be noted that both include two 
of the veviewer’s favorite vowel emendations (“all of them” instead of “ Calneh ” 
in Gen. 10: 10, and “ Amau” for “ his people” in Num. 22:5). Herbert Gordon May 
gives a fascinating account of the Revised Standard and earlier versions of the 
English Bible in his book, Our English Bible in the Making (Philadelphia, West 
minster Press, 1952, 154 pp., $2.75). 

Martin Noth’s valuable handbook, Die Welt des Alten Testaments, has now ap 
peared in a second edition, considerably enlarged and set in roman instead of gothic 
type (Berlin, Tépelmann, 1953, xv + 314 pp. + 4 plates and a chart). In the thir 
teen years since the appearance of the first edition discoveries have followed fast on 
the heels of discoveries, in spite of the Second World War. Noth gives an astonish 
ingly comprehensive survey of the background of the Old Testament from flora and 
fauna to epigraphy, paleography, and versions. This book may be recommended 


without reserve 
Another valuable handbook within narrower limits is Ernst Wiirthwein’s Der Text 
des Alten Testaments (Stuttgart, Privilegierte Wiirttembergische - Bibel-Anstalt 
1952, 176 pp. with 40 full-page figures in the text, D.M. 5.20), which is an intro 
duction to the Biblia Hebraica, first edited by Rudolph Kittel. Here the student will 
find an admirable survey of Hebrew epigraphy and paleography, the history of th 
Hebrew Bible and the ancient versions. The Dead Sea Scrolls are not forgotten 
though the author is understandably cautious about dating them. 
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Guide to the Bible is the revised English translation of the thoroughly revised 

second French edition (1948) of Initiation biblique, by A. Robert and A. Tricot, with 
the collaboration of nearly thirty of the most eminent Catholic scholars of France, 
including Cardinal Tisserant, Fathers Abel, Bonsirven, Lagrange, de Vaux, and 
Vincent (Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1951, xxvii + 530 pp.). In spite 
f its complex history, the book is surprisingly up to date in detail and can be 
; ieartily recommended. 
The second edition of the late Aage Bentzen’s Introduction to the Old Testament 
see BULLETIN, Nos. 114, p. 16, 116, p. 20) appeared last year (Copenhagen, Gad, 
952, Vol. I, 268 pp., II, 300 + 32 pp.). Thirty pages of additions and corrections 
with a special index), as well as many minor changes, make this edition much 
' nore than a mere reprint. This is by far the best introduction to the work of recent 
scandinavian scholarship. 

Two more volumes of the German Catholic Hchter-Bibel, containing translations 
nd brief commentaries ‘on the books of the Bible, have appeared, completing the 
iid Testament: the first, Zweites bis fiinftes Buch Moses (Wiirzburg, Echter-Verlag, 
952, pp. 90 + 63 + 93 + 104) includes H. Schneider on Exodus, Leviticus and Num- 
ers, and H. Junker on Deuteronomy; the second (Lieferung 15: 1953, 154 pp. and 
aps) contains a detailed index and chronological tables, ete., by the Old Testament 
litor, F. N6tscher. We wish to emphasize the intelligent treatment by Schneider 
nd Junker of the complex literary-critical problems involved. 

Among recently received monographic studies of Old Testament questions, the 
lowing merit special mention. L. Kohler’s Der hebrdische Mensch (Tiibingen, 
lohr, 1953, pp. vii + 181) is a very readable series of lectures on the physical 
ppearance and characteristics, the mode of life, the intellectual horizon, and the 
1 cial milieu of ancient Israel. It is full of original ideas and suggestive combina- 
| ons, meriting careful study.—G. Ernest Wright’s God Who Acts: Biblical Theology 
s Recital (London, SCM Press, 1952, 132 pp., British price 8 shillings) is a 
rilliant exposition of the permanent religious values of the Old Testament from 
" ie standpoint of a moderately conservative Protestant.—W. Eichrodt’s Gottes Ruf 

{lten Testament: Die alttestamentliche Botschaft im Lichte des Evangeliums 

Ziirich, Zwingli-Verlag, 1951, 128 pp.) is a very instructive presentation of the 
ubject by the leading O. T. theologian of today.—Th. C. Vriezen’s Die Erwéihlung 
Israels nach dem Alten Testament (Ziirich, Zwingli-Verlag, 1953, 116 pp., 12 Swiss 

anes) is an admirable treatment of the biblical attitude toward theological elec- 

on; it might have been strengthened by including the complementary covenant 
lationship (but contrast his remarks on pp. 17 f., explaining why he has separated 
ie two ideas).—Edward J. Young’s My Servants the Prophets (Grand Rapids, 
erdmans, 1952, 231 pp., $3.00) is a very competent book from the extreme con- 
rvative wing of the Presbyterian Church; the author knows the literature and 
evotes the volume chiefly to a discussion of the views of such recent writers as 
y lowinekel, Widengren, and Haldar, Rowley and Aubrey Johnson. No time is wasted 
whipping dead horses.—David R. Mace’s Hebrew Marriage (New York, Philo- 
yphical Library, 1953, pp. xvi + 271, American price $6.00) is a sociological study 

a very intelligent and well-read student who is not himself a specialist in any 
ase of the ancient Orient. However, in spite of frequent betrayals of ignorance 
ith regard to details, he unites comprehensive reading of the pertinent literature in 
nelish with wide knowledge of anthropological sources. If used with care it can 

extremely useful. 

Literature on the Dead Sea Scrolls continues to pour out from the presses. When 
1e remaining unpublished material at the Hebrew University appears this winter in 
ok form, as expected, there will be another forward surge of research. Meanwhile, 
‘re de Vaux and his Dominican colleagues, as well as the scholars of the American 
f hool in Jerusalem, are hard at work and are publishing (or about to publish) 
iantities of exciting material. If nothing happens, many years will pass before 
ie flow of new documents and fragments ceases. We shall have to limit ourselves 
1 verely, in order not to take up too much space. The indefatigable H. H. Rowley 
is brought out two monographs, besides shorter papers; we note especially his 
ok, The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford, Blackwell, 1952, 
». xiv + 134, English price 16 shillings) and his monograph, The Covenanters of 
imascus and the Dead Sea Scrolls (reprinted from BJRL, Sept., 1952, pp. 111-154, 
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3 sh.). Both studies are splendidly documented and show the author's knowledg: 
of the literature and sound common sense to great advantage. Under the well-known 
circumstances, he should not be taken to task for siding with Kahle and others o1 
the date of the manuscripts found near Khirbet Qumran. These two studies forn 
excellent introductions to the problems involved.—-The energy of A. Dupont-Sommer 
has not been checked by the elusive problems presented by the new finds; he was 
one of the first to bring out a book on the new material in 1950 (Apercus prélimi 
naires sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte: Paris, Maisonneuve, 125 pp., translate: 
into English by E. Margaret Rowley as The Dead Sea Scrolls: Oxford, Blackwell 
1952, 100 pp., Gd.), and he is also the author of a second substantial book ir 
the same format (Nouveaux apercus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, (sam 
place, 1953, 222 pp.), besides many shorter papers. Dupont-Sommer is very origina 
and frequently goes too fast and too far for the evidence. However, his influenc 
has been decidedly beneficial, on the whole, and I have lately been converted by hin 
into dating the composition of the Habakkuk Commentary after Pompey’s occupatior 
of Judaea in 63 B.C. This change of view does not affect any of my previously 
expressed opinions as to dating of the extant manuscripts, nor does it alter m 
unpublished views with regard to the chronology of the Essene movement.—G. R 
Driver’s The Hebrew Scrolls (London, Oxford University Press, 1951, 51 pp., 3s. 6d. 

is a spirited defense of his own highly individual views on the dating of the Scrolls 
—Bo Reicke’s Handskrifterna fran Qumran (Symbolae Biblicae Upsalienses, No. 14 
Uppsala, Wretman, 1952, 100 pp.) is an excellent survey of the material, wit 

translations of the original documents of significance which had been published ww 
to last year: the chronological treatment of the new texts is very judicious._-A. M 
Habermann’s ‘Edah we-‘eduth (Jerusalem, Vahbaroth le-Sifruth, 1952, 168 pp j 

an exceedingly useful vocalized edition of the three principal documents so fa 

known: the Habakkuk Commentary, the Scroll of Discipline, and the Damascu 
Covenant. To this is added a valuable glossary and concordance of the expression 
peculiar to these texts, covering nearly twenty pages. In the introduction Habei 
mann discusses t 









I 


the problems connected with the new discovery and gives specimen 
of the new poetic texts, also vocalized. We heartily recommend this book. 
Ralph Marcus's two volumes of Philo Supplement have now appeared in the Loe 


Classical Library (London, Heinemann; Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953 
I, Questions and Answers on Genesis, pp. xx + 551; IT, Erodus, viii + 307; Ameri 
can price $3.00 each). The text is translated from the Armenian version, and th 


extant Greek and Latin fragments are collected in appendices. These books will b 
of great value to students of Philo and Judaeo-Hellenistic intellectual life generally 

Joshua Brand continues his thorough analysis of Talmudic archaeological materia! 
with his book Kelé ha-héres be-sifrit hat-Talmiid (Jerusalem, Mosdd ha-Rav Kool 
1953, pp. 635 + iv). In it he deals with “ Ceramies in Talmudic Literature 
exhausting the rabbinic sources and making a valiant attempt to utilize th 
archaeological materials now available. Unfortunately the published examples 
ordinary pottery from the times of the Mishnah and Gemara (second to fourt 
centuries A.D.) are still inadequate when compared with ceramic forms availab! 
from earlier periods, so there remain serious difficulties in the way of complete] 
satisfactory identifications. However, the enormous mass of elaborately index 
information will serve as a solid basis for future work. 

A former Nies Scholar at the School in Jerusalem (1933-1935) has been posth 
mously honored by his friends, who have published The Joshua Starr Memorii 
Volume (New York, Conference on Jewish Relations, 1953, vii + 262 large 8y 
pages). This handsome volume contains some twenty essays by distinguishe 
authorities in Judaica and Byzantine studies (Starr’s two chief interests), includin 
a number of papers of outstanding importance. The scholar in whose honor th 
volume has been written would have appreciated such a testimonial while living: 
is one of the inescapable ironies of life that it had to await his tragic death i 
order to appear. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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NOTE ON THE STATUS OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


Since the latest publication of the list of books and journals published by the 
‘hools, in Bulletin, No. 128 (December, 1952), p. 47. two more items have been 
chausted: Vol. I (Isaiah and Habakkuk) of the Dead Nea Scrolls, edited by Millar 
urrows: H. L. Ginsbere’s NKeret (Supplementary Studies 2/3). We hope to reprint 
e former item as soon as possible, and if there is sufficient demand for Ginsberg’s 
luable monograph, it will also be reprinted. 
Since there is only one change in the list of our publications as printed<n the 
cember number (No, 128, p. 47; ef. also No. 126, p. 35), we refrain from reprinting 
- entire list in this issue. New is a valuable monograph (No. 130, p.2) by O. R. 
Hers and D. C, Baramki on A Roman-Byzantine Burial Cave in Northern Palestine 
ipple mentary Ntudies, Nos. 15-16, 1953. price $1.50. postpaid). 
(Among publications which should be in press soon is James L. Kelso's volume on 
work in Herodian Jericho, planned as the next double Annual; it will be a very 
portant contribution to our knowledge of early Roman architecture and pottery in 
estine. 
Since orders for some of the Editor's own less technical books and queries with 
rard to them are being received all the time, it may save much unnecessary 
respondence if we indicate their present status. The Archaeology of Palestine and 
Bible (1932-1935) has been out of print for some sixteen vears. From the Stone 
fo Christianity (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, since 1940) has been out 
print for more than a vear, but we hope to reissue it in rewritten form during 
4/5; meanwhile revised translations are available in German (Francke, Bern, 
19), French (Payot, Paris, 1951), and Hebrew (Jerusalem, Achiasaf, 1953). 
haeolegy and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, since 
12) is also out of print, but a new edition, with eight pages of new notes, should 
ut before the end of 1953. The Pelican Archaeology of Palestine (Penguin Press, 
rmondsworth, Middlesex, 1949, 1951) is again out of print, but a revised third 
nting is planned for the coming months, and a fully revised French edition is 
eduled for this winter (Editions du Cerf, Paris). On the other hand, the reprint 
he Editor’s chapter on biblical history in Louis Finkelstein’s The Jews (1949) is 
ilable on order from Professor David N. Freedman (Western Theological Semi- 
v, 731 Ridge Avenue, Pittsbureh 12, Pa.). 
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